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HAS DEMOCRACY MET THE TEST? 


An Appraisal of the Course Adopted by the Three Great Democratic Nations to Cope With the 
Crisis and a Contrast Between Their Way and the Method That Fascism Has Employed 
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“If Democratic Civilization Is Endangered, It Is, Above All, to Britain, the United States and France That One Must Look for Its Rescue.” 


By HAROLD CALLENDER 

LONDON. 
LL three of the great nations which 
still adhere to representative gov- 
ernment have lately undergone se- 
vere crises: first Great Britain, then 
.the United States, and now France. 
Though differing somewhat in origin and 
character, these social shocks have all sub- 
jected long-éstablished systems of govern- 

ment to new strains and sharp criticism. 
Like tidal waves set up by a sub- 
oceanic earthquake, the repercussions of 
the world-wide upheaval—now economic, 
now financial, now political—have struck 
one nation after another, and each of the 
nations has responded after its own fash- 
fon and in accordance with its peculiar 
habitg and traditions. The resourceful 
British political system produced a new 
government within a few hours and a new 
Parliament within a few weeks. The more 
rigid American system, under which gov- 
ernments and Legislatures are created 
only at fixed intervals, reacted less 
promptly but inthe end more vigorously. 
The French Republic, only too prolific of 
ephemeral Cabinets but chary of parlia- 


mentary or constitutional changes, was 
even more difficult to set in motion.~ 

While government in Great Britain is 
on the whole far more supple than in 
America, economic activities and methods 
change more slowly. In France both the 
political practice and the dominant social 
philosophy derive from individualistic 
nineteenth-century traditions which are 
deeply rooted and difficult to modify. 
Hence it is that the official leaders of the 
two great European democracies have 
striven to meet the economic crisis mostly 
by cautiously orthodox devices, while in 
America—where an old and hitherto un- 
yielding political system has lately been 
animated by new doctrines and bold lead- 
ership—the government has undertaken 
social experiments which have aroused in 
Europe both enthusiastic admiration and 
grave misgivings. 

s s * 


ET in all three countries, widely as 
their interests and policies may dif- 
fer, the social and political crisis 

has set before parliamentary government 
much the same question : 
Whether a national authority dependent 


upon popular suffrage and restricted by a 
liberal Constitution can adequately plan 
and organize a community's economic life 
—whether it is possible under free insti- 
tutions to develop the type of State which 
seems to be required to meet the demands 
of a new or vastly changed world econ- 
omy? 

Not long ago an elderly resident of 
Metz, looking out at the new French for- 
tifications which seemed to him to mark 
a sharp boundary between two irrecon- 
cilable types of civilization, remarked: 
“There are only three great free nations 
left—France, Britain and America.” In 
the concrete emplacements scattered along 
the hills before Metz he saw a symbol of 
the struggle between fascism and democ- 
racy, which, whether or not that struggle 
eventually involves forts and guns, seems 
to be the outstanding social conflict of 
the time. 

For fascism, contemptuously rejecting 
the liberal capitalism of the nineteenth 
century and the culture which accompe- 
nied > though glorifying and intensify- 


- 


deed, all our social problems—in return 
for the sacrifice of political freedom. The 
democratic alternatives to pre-war capi- 
talism are not yet sufficiently clear, or the 
success of parliamentary government suf- 
ficiently brilliant, to prevent fascism from 
exerting a potent influence upon the rest- 
less masses and the impatient youth of 
many countries. 
* . s 
N France it has often been said in re- 
cent weeks that the political disturb- 
ances in Paris, and to a lesser extent in 
the provincés, were a part of a “Fascist 
offensive against democratic civilization.” 
In Britain the leading members of the 
government—Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley 
Baldwin and Sir John Simon—liately 
joined in a warning of the danger of dic- 
tatorship, while numerous distinguished 
Englishmen have extolled the Briton’s 
heritage of freedom (which until recently 
seemed to require no special emphasis) 
and contrasted it with the Continental dic- 
tatorships which Sir Norman Angell de- 
scribed as being based bs md the “psy- 
chology of the lynching party. 
There seems little imminent danger of 
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fascism either in France or in Brit- 
ain, but economic suffering has led 
to something like despondency in 
some places, and widespread discon- 
tent with democracy as practiced 
has perhaps reduced the normal re- 
sistance even in these experienced 
parliamentary nations to the lure 
of ‘“‘authoritarian’’ doctrines. 


F democratic civilization is en- 

dangered either by attacks from 

without or by incompetence or 
rigidity within, it is, above all, to 
Britain, the United States and 
France that one must look for its 
rescue. Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland are highly developed 
democracies (and it is perhaps in 
small countries that democracy 
works best), while Spain may 
eventually become one. The British 
dominions (the largest has a popu- 
lation of about 11,000,000) are 
among the most democratic of 
countries. But it ia not by these 
small countries, admirable as their 
political systems may be, that the 
revival or decline of democracy will 
be decided; it is by the great world 
powers—there are only three of 
them—which have developed and 
maintained democratic, or at least 
representative, forms of govern- 
ment. 

In all of these great nations, the 
principal custodians of democracy, 
the traditional political methods 
have been subjected in the last few 
years to perhaps their most severe 
test. While organizing for war 
may be difficult for free govern- 
ments, the tasks it imposes are not 
entirely novel. But the conduct of 
@ war seems a simple affair com- 
pared with the problem faced by 
political systems which were built 
up in an era of free and un- 
regulated economic activity and are 
now called upon to adapt them- 
selves to a time when industry, 
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finance and international trade 
seem destined to become the chief 
business of the State. 

So different are the special diffi- 
culties of Britain, France and 
America, so divergent and often 
antagonistic are their inferests, 
that their common task of making 
parliamen' government work 
inac world is usually over- 
looked. To, an Englishman the 
record of recent French Parlia- 
ments seems to offer little justifica- 
tion for pride in democracy, while 
the Rooseveltian’ régime scarcely 
appears to be one of parliamentary 
government. 

ses 

ISTINGUISHED Englishmen, 

like Mr. Baldwin, have spoken 

as though democracy were 
suspended in the United States. 
Frenchmen disgusted with their 
Chamber of Deputies have re- 
ferred to President Roosevelt 
(whom they sometimes compared 
to Mussolini and Hitler) as an ad- 
mirable example of dictatorship. 
This, incidentally, seems to be the 
prevailing view of him in Germany. 
Many Europeans, in both Fascist 
and democratic countries, speak as 
though they thought Congress had 
been abolished or bullied into si- 
lence, free speech suppressed and 
the opposition intimidated by 
armed force and wholesale im- 
prisonment. 

They do not regard the Roose- 
velt administration, as probably 
most Americans do, as a striking 
example of the ability of democracy 
to combine concentration of power— 
for specific tasks and for limited 
periods—with parliamentary control. 
They forgot that it is by virtue not 
of intimidation but of public confi- 
dence that Mr. Roosevelt exerts his 
power. 

This misconception, which is sur- 
prisingly general in Europe, and 
even in England, is perhaps attribu- 
table to the persistent habit of con- 
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sidering Europe, 
including Britain, 


of civilization and 
culture funda- 
mentally differ- 
ent from and im- 
measurably su- 
perior to that of 
America. Many 
European writers, 


tion,” 
meant the inva- 
sion of an ‘alien 
and mechanized 
culture. 
They seemed to 
perceive some pro- 
found spiritual af- . 
finity between, say Copenhagen and 
Belgrade, or between Oxford and 
Warsaw, which could not conceiv- 
ably exist between New England and 
old England. The reason for this 
impassable gulf between European 
and American civilization was, they 
explained, that Henry Ford could 
produce several thousand motor- 
cars, all alike, in a day and Ameri- 
can life had become standardized. 
This thesis has not received so 
much attention since a large part 
of Europe has been subjected to the 
most extreme form of a social, cul- 
tural and political standardization 
imaginable. If the Nazis, who 
frankly aspire to make all the Ger- 
mans think, fec] and act with me- 
chanical uniformity, are representa- 
tive of the priceless heritage of 
European culture, there are many 
intelligent Europeans who would 
welcome ‘‘Americanization.’’ In two 
of the major Continental nations 
diversity and originality, which 
heretofore have been considered the 
essence of European culture, have 


been forcibly suppressed in the in- 
terest of the State, and the uniform- 
ity once condemned as a character- 
istic American vice has been im- 
posed by dictators professing exalt- 
ed national missions. 

‘Meanwhile the shocking prolificity 
of American mass production has 
substantially diminished and the 
machine-made civilization across 
the Atlantic seems neither so opu- 
lent nor so menacing as it seemed 
a few years ago. 

ees 
UROPE is sharply divided be- 
tween fascism and democracy, 
with their antithetical concep- 
tions of the individual, of justice 
and of culture; and though fascism 
avowedly embodies precisely the so- 
cial and cultural qualities which 
seemed to some Europeans to be 
distinctive of America, it is with 


democratic Europe that America— 
culturally and even politically—has 
most in common. 

Government by castor oil, con- 
centration camps and a State-con- 
trolled press are as foreign to 
American as to French and British 
traditions. Some democratic insti- 
tutions in America are, indeed, 
rather older than those of these 
great European countries; for the 
present French Republic is fifty- 
nine years old, and Britain has 
had manhood suffrage for half a 
century, while in America the Re- 
public is 145 years old and man- 
hood suffrage a century old. Now 
France, Britain ‘and the United 
States are all struggling, in differ- 
ent ways, to adapt somewhat old- 
fashioned parliamentary ~ institu- 
tions to modern needs. 

The necessity for doing so be- 
came evident, not frem 


Hitler or Mussolini did or said, but |- 


from the stress of economic crises 
in Britain and America and a 
curious political crisis in France of 


which economic causes were prob 
ably not the only ones, or perhaps 
even the major ones. 

Britain’s troubles, in the acute 
form resulting from the world 
slump, reached a climax in the 
Autumn of 1931, when foreign dis- 
trust caused a drain upon the gold 
supply of the nation and led to het 
sudden abandonment of the gold 
standard arid her almost as rapid 
erection of a protective tariff. The 
state of confusion into which the 
country was thrown for a few 
weeks is well illustrated by the cir- 
cumstance that the emergency co- 
alition government wag formed to 
“save the pound” and now points 
with pride to the good results of 
going off gold. 

The Labor government, which 
had let the budget get into a pre- 
carious state, was brought to an 


end by Mr. MacDonald, its Prime 
Minister, and a conference of party 
leaders—an intrigue, the’ Labor 
men would say—quickly formed a 
so-called “national’’ government. 
Since it was deemed advisable to 
get a new mandate from the 
voters, a national election “was 
held. Every effort was made to 
arouse the apprehension of the 
people and to persuade them that 
only this combination of Ministers 
could save the country from bank- 
ruptcy. The public was  per- 
suaded and elected an overwhelm- 
ingly Conservative Parliament, 
which has. supported ever since a 
government which grew Yess and 
less ‘‘national” (since leading Lib+ 
erals dropped out) and more and 
more Conservative. 
eee 

HE 1931 election was not a per- 

fect example of democratic de- 

liberation, but circumstances 
were exceptional. The new govern- 
ment did at least balance the budget 


( Continued on Page 17) 
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PORTRAIT OF AN UNDERGRADUATE OF 1934 


Many who read about the recent 
demonstrations of college youth 
wondered what was in the mind of 
the student of today. Here is an 
attempt to answer the question in 
the form of a “Portrait of an Un- 
dergraduate.” The author is As- 
sociate Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University. 


By IRWIN EDMAN 


HE attention of any one en- 

gaged in college teaching 

over a period of many years 

is divided between the sub- 
ject he is teaching and the young 
people who are (he hopes) learning 
it. He comes to be, as much in- 
terested in what they are thinking 
and feeling as in what Plato felt, 
or Matthew Arnold. 

He suspects, too, not without 
some justification, that what his 
students think is more important 
than what his colleagues are re- 
peating of the thinking they did 
twenty to fifty years ago. It is not 
more important as to maturity or 
depth, but more significant as 
prophecy and symptom. And every 
once in a while (of late more often 
than ever) a college teacher is 
aware (like many whose contacts 
with undergraduates are those of a 
parent or a mere newspaper read- 
er) that the college youth is not an 
eternal type, but an evolving one, 
and that the portrait of him, if it is 
to be up to date, has to be sharply 
drawn. 

A new undergraduate is now in 
college, though the movie directors 
have not been informed of it, nor 
some practicing novelists. He is 
worth listening to, and even if he 
were not (this is one of his most 
emphatic characteristics, as the re- 
cent anti-war demonstrations have 
made clear) he is insistent on mak- 
ing himself heard. And he has 
something to say. 

The writer is well aware that 
there is no single species of under- 
graduate, and that some varieties 
persist even in our radically new 
world. The richling, the Babbitt in 
embryo, the college athlete, the 
snob, the routine mediocrity who is 
there because it is the next thing 
to do after high school—all these 
persist as ever. But this portrait 
of a youth is not concerned with 
those. It is rather an attempt to 
give some idea, as far as a teacher 
can observe in what one might call 
the upper brackets intellectually 
among undergraduates, what the 
current collegian is thinking and 
feeling, what sort of composite pic- 
ture he makes on the campus. This 
young man Frederick, whom I shall 
describe, is, of course, an abstrac- 
tion. There is nobody on any cam- 
pus just like him. But I know there 
are hundreds who resemble him 
closely in many specific respects. 

ses 

REDERICK is, I think, just 
turning 21, which is to say he 
might have been playing in the 
streets and paused in delighted but 
perplexed excitement the afternoon 
when the false armistice report cre- 
ated a ‘joyful pandemonium of 
shouting and confetti in New York. 
He was in his cradle when the 
World War began. I do not pro 
pose to trace his whole biography, 
but the date of. his birth, 1913, is 
one of the most significant facts 
about his mind and make-up. His 
whole life, ever since he can re- 
member anything, has been lived in 
a post-war world. The war is not 
a memory for him; it is a history 
he has to learn to remember. As 
for the world before the?war, well, 

Frederick is not an archaeologist. 

There is a second biographical 
fact about him of the first imipor- 
tance. It was when he was 16 years 
old and in his third year in high 
school that the Great Crash began. 
He first heard about it, like every 
one else, from the newspapers, and 
then more intimately and genuinely 
at home. Frederick’s family are 
still, for these days, comfortably 
fixed, but far less comfortably than 
‘they were. And the sense of real 
security and possibly always in- 
creasing wealth that Frederick may 


He Is Unlike His Predecessors in His Philosophy of Life and 


He Is Deeply Concerned With the Issues of the Day 


have felt in his parents’ home five 
years ago is no longer present to 
his elders, nor is it present to 
Frederick. 

The young man looks as well 
dressed as his equivalent would 
have looked ten years. ago. He 
controls enough funds to enjoy 
himself modestly, though there is 
little of the Nineteen-Twenties flam- 
ing youth about him. Such flathe 
as he possesses, as I shall try to 
show presently, is directed to and 
aroused and absorbed by larger mat- 
ters than his own pleasant sensa- 
tions. 

It is not that Frederick is a prude 
or an ascetic. He has as much (or. 
more) realism about sex, for in- 
stance, as the “‘lost generation” of 
ten or fifteen years ago. But he is 
inclined, I think, to smile at their 
taking sex so seriously, as those 
post-war youths were inclined to 
smile at their elders for taking 
religten so lterally. 


What Frederick is taking seri- 
ously now is the world outside the 
college walls. For the future of 
society is no remote theoretical 
matter for him. He has evidence 
all around him that the old eco- 
nomic securities are gone. He is 
surrounded, in the first place, with 
@ good many classmates who are 
far less happily situated economi- 
cally than himself. He knows inti- 
mately some students who manage 
to go through almost a Winter 
without an overcoat, and who live 
on scarcely little better than sand- 
wiches and coffee for weeks. And 
even his own home, although still 
comfortable, is very economical; he 
has close relatives who are unem- 
ployed and almost penniless, and he 
begins to hear his father talk with 
real fear of the future. 

The son of a middle-class family 
might twenty years ago have been 
worried about his own future. But 
he could have looked to his family 


sees with his own eyes the pitiable 
Shacks and shifts of the unem- 
ployed in Riverside Park. But on 
every side, from the newspapers, 
from his professors, from his elders 
at home, he is made aware that we 
are living in a profoundly changing 
society. Issues that ten years ago 
seemed to an undergraduate re- 
mote or academic he has seen un- 
der his eyes being written into the 
pages of history. ; 


uate as it did fifteen or twenty years 
ago. For one thing, Frederick and 
some of his friends managed to save 
enough at the end of their sopho- 


* | more year to join hundredsof others, 


ployed. It is not only that he knows 
a fairly considerable number 
among those milliohs; nor that he 


Though Outwardly Unchanged, the Campus Is Astir With New Ideas.. 


tourist class, bound for Europe. The 
fares were low, and so was the ex- 
change. And Frederick learned 
there to have an intimate sense of 
Europeans actually living in Europe, 
not as historical or as newspaper 
abstractions. 

He heard Hitler speak once, six 
months before the leader came into 
power. He knows now. what havoc 
a demagogue can wreak, exploiting 
fears and hungers and the ache for 

He saw soldiers all over 


away nightmare but a very immi- 
nent one. 

He has come, moreover, to real- 
ize with a certain intensity that if 
half he reads and hears about war 
Preparations, the munitions trust 





ble and ruthless, about which they 
have much more vivid notions than 
did the young men at college just 
before we got into the World War. 

They have seen the books of un- 
censored war pictures and they 
have read, in authoritative history 
courses, the memoirs of diplomats 
and the shady side of diplomacy. 
during the war hidden in the smooth 
vocabularies of propaganda ideal- 
isms. They know ali that can now 
be told, and had not yet even been 
mentioned when their teachers and 
parents were at college. The col- 
lege generation during the World 
War was, even before we were in 


peace are familiar, from their fresh- 
man year, to Frederick and his 
friends. 
eee 

AR over Europe, and poverty 

and perhaps even war over 

America, are two things that 
have made Frederick think, as his 
predecessors seldom thought, about 
the future of society. That is not 
to say that he thinks about it all 
the time; there are still physics 
exams to pass, laboratory test tubes 
and mathematical formulas are still 
problems for humanists like Fred- 
erick. Further, for all his new 
social and political concerns, he is 


But these issues of war and pov- 
erty are intensely real to him; they 
color his estimate of what he gets 
or finds at college in or out of 
classes. If there is war he will 
himself have to face it as a fact 
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Ireland’s Opposing Capitals—Dublin (Left), Government Seat of the Free State, and Belfast, Where Loyalty to Britain Rules. 
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TALK OF REPUBLIC IS HUSHED IN IRELAND 


De Valera Says That the Goal Remains, but Little or 
Nothing Is Heard at Present About the Final Step 


By CLAIR PRICE 
Dustin. 
FTER two years of President 
de Valera’s government of 
constitutional republicans, 
leas than ever is heard today 
about an Irish Republic. A year 
ago the republic was mentioned a 
good deal in one way and another, 
principally perhaps in the form of 
taunts and jeers from the opposi- 
tion. Two years ago the air was 
full of the republic. Thousands of 
republicans flocked at Easter time 
to the dreary gray yard behind 
Arbour Hill military prison where 
Patrick Pearse and the other lead- 
ers of the 1916 rebellion lie in their 
one grave beneath the bullet-chipped 
wall. 

Pearse’s mother was one of them. 
After sixteen years of waiting, it 
was her first visit to the place. 
She could have gone there at any 
time during the ten years of ex- 
President Cosgrave's rule. Cos 
grave himself was one of the men 
who went out to fight under Pearse 
in 1916, and there was not a mem- 
ber of his government who would 
not have regarded it as an honor to 
open the gates of the old prison 
yard to Pearse's mother. 

But Ireland is a [little country in 
which everybody knows everybody 
else, and the civil war left behind 
it personal as well as political bit- 
terness. Being government prop- 
erty, Arbour Hill prison could not 
be visited without seeking govern- 
ment permission; and many repub- 
licans, Mrs. Pearse among them, 
would have no’contact with the Cos- 
grave government. All that was 
changed as soon as Mr. de Valera’s 
government took office. 

Two years ago Mr. de Valera 
himself, the sole survivor among 
the leaders of 1916, went to the 
old prison yard after the thousands 
of visitors had left and stood alone 
beside the low white wooden pal- 
ing which surrounds the plain 
trench grave. Since then he: has 
announced that he will not declare 
a republic until he has submitted 
it to a vote, and today the word 
“republic’’ is the one word that 
you never hear in Dublin. 

ees 

RELAND remains divided into 

three parts—the twenty-six-coun- 

ty Free State which forms a 
dominion “like Canada,” the six- 
county home-rule area in the north 
which the Unionist party holds, 
and the treaty ports which the 
British Navy holds. By far the 
largest of these is the Free State, 
which still flies the republican tri- 
color of 1916 and in its Constitu- 
tion describes its Prime Minister as 
a President of the Executive 
Council. 

The whys and wherefores of this 
unique usage might illumine much 
if they could be exhumed from be- 





neath the piled wreckage of the 
past. Mr. de Valera was hailed as 
“President of the Irish Republic’’ 
during his American visit in 1919, 
although actually he was no more 
than leader of the illegal Dail in 
Dublin, and there might conceiv- 
ably have been some uncertainty 
in the Ireland of 1919 as to exactly 
what the ‘President of the Irish 
Republic” was President of. 

Nevertheless, Mr. de Valera 
brought the term ‘‘President’”’ back 
from New York with him and it 
has haunted the uneasy Irish 
scene ever since. But there is no 
doubt today as to what he is presi- 
dent of. His newspaper in Dublin 
now makes it the most sacred of 
office rules never to refer to him 
as “President de Valera” but al- 
ways as ‘‘Mr. de Valera, President 
of the Executive Council." 

Having been constrained by one 
thing and another to recognize the 
Free State, he has spent his two 
years of office in getting the utmost 
out of dominion status—a process 
which Mr. Cosgrave began and Mr. 
de Valeru has remarkably speeded 
up. There seems to be no doubt 
that dominion status can even be 
propelled full tilt into the complete 





separatism of the republic. This 
would certainly be true of Canada, 


(minus the treaty ports), but in 
the six home-rule counties of the 
North the republic would be no 
more than a de jure republic until 
the Unionist party had changed its 
spots and the North had decided to 
come in. — 

With such an unmistakable de- 
fiance flung at the Unionists in 
their own garden, nobody knows 
how much freedom of decision 
would be left to the North. More 
than that, nobody knows but what 
the quiet of the boundary towns 
would presently be disturbed by the 
ominous crack of firearms going 
off of their own accord. In short, 





the complications which might 


conceivably ensue are such that the 
word “‘republic” has become one of 
the missing words in Dublin. 


| 








Times Wide World. 
Eamon de Valera—“We Are Definitely Bound Toward the Republic.” 








we are attempting to get the advan- 
tages of empire while shaping to- 
ward a republic. There is no truth in 
this. We are definitely bound toward 
the republic. The advantages which 
we seek are those of the republic and 
only those. I asked Mr. Thomas 
some time ago what he would do 
if we declared a republic here, and 
the fact that he evaded an answer 
may indicate who is trying to have 


*}it both ways.” 


When he would be ready to take 
“the final step,’’ Mr. de Valera 
would not say. He hoped that when 
the time came ‘‘the final step’’ 
would be of ‘“‘merely ceremonial’’ 
importance. He would not express 
an opinion on the effect which the 
declaration of a republic might 
have in ‘‘the partitioned area of the 
northeast.”” He indicated rather 
that it was the intention of his 
party to continue putting its pro- 
gram into effect in the twenty-six 
counties without being deterred by 
any possible repercussions in the 
North. 

“They will not be influenced in 
the North by anything that we do 
here,”’ he said. ‘“They will come in 
when they consider it their interest 


to do so.”’ 
eee 


8 to the further steps which re- 
main to be put into effect be- 
fore the declaration of the re- 


“‘What do you anticipate would be 
the English attitude toward an Irish 
republic?”’ z 


“I cannot tell. ‘They are not ready 
to discuss such matters yet. Some 
form of association for matters of 
agreed common concern may have 


(Continued on Page 19) _ 
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By ROSE C. FELD 

AUL BLANSHARD, Commis- 

sioner of Accounts for the 

City of New York, stands in 

the position of a critical out- 
sider who has become a political 
insider. For several years his name 
had been associated with a group 
whose.guns were continually trained 
on weak spots in the municipal 
government. Officially his title 
was executive director of the City 
Affairs Committee, an organization 
inspired by Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist leader, and supported by 
John Haynes Holmes and Stephen 
S. Wise. The committee's member- 
ship, nonpartisan in scope, was 
made up of men and women who 
might be classed as left-wing lib- 
erals. Politically, Paul Blanshard 
was a Socialist, not a strong party. 
man but one who was convinced 
that within the ranks of that party 
lay the greatest possibility for so- 
cial reform. 

With Norman Thomas, he wrote 
in 1982 ‘“‘What’s the Matter With 
New York?" a survey of maladmin- 
istration which, it was made clear, 
could in varying degrees be found 
in other municipal governments. 
Much of the material in this book 
was the result of inquiries into va- 
rious aspects of the O’Brien admin- 
istration. 

When Mr. LaGuardia announced 
his candidacy and his rn 
Paul Blanshard decided to supp 
him and resigned from the Socialist 
party. Fundamentally, he felt, the 
two were of one mind on the ques- 
tion of city politics; the important 
thing was to beat Tammany Hall 
and clean up the city. Mr. La- 
Guardia was elected and Paul Blan- 
shard—the idealist ‘‘gone practi- 
cal,”’ as his friends describe him— 
was appointed Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, a post that held the key 
to many municipal secrets. With 
the aid of a special counsel, Irving 
Ben Cooper; the right of subpoena 
specially created for his office, and 
the support of a Mayor who prefers 
to have reform come from the in 
side rather than from the outside, 
Mr. Blanshard is today engaged in 
numerous inquiries. 

ses 

8 an individual Paul Blanshard 
A seems a contradiction in per- 
sonality. <A study of his rec- 
ord up a picture of a man 
who fearlessly invades the camp of 
his enemies. Knowing that Tam- 
many Hall was juggling votes dur- 
ing elections, he became a watcher 
at the polis, caught a woman in the 
act of repeating, brought her to 
trial and had her convicted. At a 
meeting before Mayor O’Brien to 
protest against the motor vehicle 
tax, Mr. Blanshafd cleared his mind 
of some pertinent facts and was 
ejected by Mr. O’Brien for his seem- 
ing impertinence. He protested 
against the contracts for ash and 
garbage disposal in Brooklyn and 
declared that the city could save 
from three to five million dollars 
by making this a municipal under- 

taking. 

He brought a taxpayer’s suit 
against Mayor O’Brien and. the 
Board of Estimate to annul the ten- 
year franchise of the Brooklyn Bus 
Corporation. To find out the work- 
ings of the B. M. T. he invested in 
one share of stock and thus be- 
came entitled to inquire into the 
finances of that company; the re- 
sulting exposure of salaries and bo- 
nuses explained many things that be- 
fore had seemed incomprehensible. 

Moreover, he protested against 
pensions based on party _ politics 
rather than on length and effi- 
ciency of service; against rackets 
in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance; against the ousting of stu- 
dents from city schools for radical 
affiliations. These are only a few 
of the fights in which he figured 
as executive director of the City Af- 
fairs Committee. 





Seen in his office or among his 
friends Mr. Blanshard would hardly 
be recognized as the person de- 
scribed above. He is quiet, shy 
and reticent to the point of embar- 
rassment. He answers questions 











A REFORMER STRIKES HARD FOR 


As a Private Citizen Paul Blanshard Exposed Municipal 
Abuses; Now He Serves as the Mayor’s Investigator 


thoughtfully, weighing his words; 
he appears anxious to give an hon- 
est opinion, taking in all sides of 
the subject; he takes the responsi- 
bility for his actions but places the 
credit on those who inspired or sup- 
ported them. His ‘blue eyes are 
those of a dreamer. His researches 
include himself as well as the out- 
side world. When he comes to a 
final conclusion his face shows it in 





the tightening of Muscles; but while 


he is still formulating his ideas he 
gives an impression of mildness and 
diffidence. 

His approach, when he questions 
a witness, is gentle, friendly and 
disarming. Coming to his task with 
an open mind, he allows the witness 
to speak without interruption. His 
questions are straight to the point. 
He gives the impression of a scien- 
tist studying the action of chemical 
compounds, of a student poring 
over his facts, rather than of a po- 
litical official conducting an in- 
quiry. He does not mince words or 
side-track any phase of the subject, 
no matter how disagreeable or un- 
pleasant; and his witness, without 
knowing it, often responds without 


hedging. 

From Mr. Bianshard’s window 
one can see the Court Building with 
its inscription, ‘‘The True Admin- 
istration of Justice Is the Finest 
Pillar of Government,”’ and some- 





how that inscription gains meaning 





after one has talked to the com- 
missioner. Justice, as he sees it, is 
not confined to a court of law. 

It is one thing to take a position 
of vantage on the outside of govern- 
ment and criticize; it is another 
thing to be on the inside trying to 
improve conditions. Many a politi- 


cal reformer has been destroyed by 


being appointed to office, where a 
closer view of the individual trees 
and their interlacing branches 





makes him lose sight of the forest 
of ladministration Yet Paul 
Blanshard is going ahead today in 
very much the same manner as he 
did in the, days when he was execu- 
tive director of the City Affairs 
Committee. 

“The office of the Commissioner 
of Accounts,” he said when this 
point was brought up in an inter- 
view, ‘‘is not a policy-forming bu- 
reau. The Mayor decides what the 
administration shall do; his Cabinet 
follows his course. Mayor La- 
Guardia was elected on a platform 
that called for cleaning up the city 
administration, wiping out fraud 
and bribery and special privilege. 
He made it clear to me when I was 
appointed that he never wanted me 
to pull my punches. 

“‘Wherever the city is economi- 
cally concerned, wherever its money 
is misspent or its institutions are 
maladministered, it is the task of 
this office to study, to investigate, 














to report, to make recommendations. 
We cannot go into the racketeering 
that is done outside of the city ad- 
ministration, but we can crack down 
on racketeering within the realm of 
our control. The handing out of bus 
franchises, the contracts for ash re- 
moving, the city’s bills for public ser- 
vices of every kind—these are some 
of the things that come within our 
field of economic investigation. 
“At the present moment there 
f 


Associated Press. 
Paul Blanshard—“A Critical Outsider Who Has Become a Political Insider.” 


are thirty-one important inquiries 
pending. More than 75 per cent of 
them are constructive—that is, con- 
cerned with efforts to coordinate 
and perfect the wheels of financial 
administration within the various 
departments. . The greatest coopera- 
tion exists among the members of 
the Mayor’s Cabinet. They are all 
anxious to avail themselves of the 
splendid opportunity for reform 
which this administration offers. 
“Of these thirty-one investigations 
four will probably see the light of 
day in the city’s press. These are 
constructive in the sense of expos- 
ing and eliminating destructive fac- 
tors in city institutions that have 
for years been allowed to fatten 
unwholesomely at the expense of 
minor or major groups of the com- 
munity. Most of the important in- 
vestigations are ordered and in- 
stigated by the Mayor. It was he 





REFORM 


Island and into the work of the 
Triborough. Bridge office. Our 
office used the machinery we had 
perfected to carry out his wishes.’’ 
The two exposures mentioned, 
concerning Welfare Island condi- 
tions and the alleged inefficiency of 
the Triborough Bridge office, are 
but a part of a program of militant 
reform that was started shortly af- 
ter Jan. 1, when the new adminis 
tration took charge. First, the 
news stand license racket was ex- 
posed. Then, without pause, fol- 
lowed reports of other findings of 


and the prices and quality of lunch- 
eons sold to pupils in some of the 
city’s high schools. These two in- 
quiries are typical of those in which 
Mr. Blanshard is interested. 


VERY administration receives 


tablish a Citizens Complaint Bu- 
reau. During the first threé months 


Ss clel oe Riad mma tae 
up a total of 2,000 com ts. The 
first three months of 1933, the last 


‘|year of the Tammany administra- 


tion, had shown only seventeen let- 
ters of similar nature sent in by 


acceptance of wrongdoing or stu- 





ion. sufficiently to get public in- 
vestigations on some sins of omis- 
sion or commission by the city ad- 
ministration. I believe that my 
predecessor in office was sincerely 
interested in doing an honest job 
of accounting and auditing. I have 
examined some of his reports and 
they are excellent. But, having 
thrown the public the bone of an 
investigation, Tammany sat back 
in smug complacence, listening to 
the applause for the work done, 
and then quietly retrieved the bone 
and buried it. 

“Mayor LaGuardia will have none 
of that: The policy of investigation is 
his; the work of investigation comes 
within the duties of my office.’ 

Within the ranks of civil service 
employes in all departments of the 
city, Mr. Blanshard has found a 
rich source of information and sug- 
gestion for reform. Many of the 
accountants and engineers have 
been on the city payrolls for a long 





who urged immediate research into 
the City Home scandal at Welfare 


( Continued on Page 21) 
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WHERE HEROES CAN BE MADE TO ORDER 


In Germany the Nazi Regime, Controlling All Publicity, 
Is Able to Set Up Popular Idols as the Need Arises 


a 


From the Painting by Pant Thumaun. 
A Hero the Nazis Have Adopted—Hermann Returning Triumphant. 


By F. T. BIRCHALL 


BERLIN. 

E great advantage of a thor- 

oughly organized propaganda 

is that it can create practi- 

cally anything. Why not? 
The field in which it operates is al- 
together fantastic, wholly unreal— 
like a stage scene. 

For purposes of the drama there 
may be needed on the stage a grove 
of stately trees, say; or a sweet 
domestic setting, with the little red 
schoolhouse in the corner and the 
homely dwelling housing the honest 
actors in the foreground; or a vista 
of tall mountains with one lone 
majestic peak in the dim. distance 
which later will lend point to the 
stirring sentiments expressed by, or 
bring out by contrast the homely 
virtues exemplified in, the rough 
characters disporting themselves up 
front. 

To provide these things there are 
available some two-by-fours and 
similar scantling, a quantity of 
stout canvas, paint of various hues 
with the brushes to put it on, and 
a battery of colored lights and a 
capable corps of electricians to 
operate them. But these are all 
that is necessary. 

The carpenters and the scene 
painters get to work. The trees 
arise in all their stateliness. The 
little red schoolhouse and the an- 
cient farm building—windows and 
doors complete—appear in appro- 
priate ive. The majestic 
brown peaks with their gray-green 
relief stand out from, or biend into, 
the azure of that distant vault of 
heaven. The electricians provide 
high light or deep shadow to give 
the proper verisimilitude, switching 
the beams as desired to bring out 
this feature or that. And there you 
are, and if well done, how real it 
does seem! . 


There is one last requisite. Do 
not, under any circumstances, per- 
mit the clear light of day to shine, 
through any uncurtained window, 
upon that scenery. Keep it out, or 
the whole thing will be revealed as 
mere wood and painted canvas—the 
sheer illusion it is. 


ROPAGANDA is like that. 

Hence the necessity for bring- 

ing every source of illumina- 
tion under its control. For that rea- 
son there must be behind it virtually 
unlimited power. The newspapers 
(all but its own) must be muzzled 
and permitted to enlighten only as 
directed by the skilled operators su- 
perintending the artificial enlight- 
enment. No radio can be tolerated 
but that supervised by propaganda 
and fulfilling its demands. Stage 
and movies must be attuned to the 
political needs of the moment. 
Above all, watch the book shops! 
Here a good bonfire is heipful. 
They had one in Germany. And 
as to watching—in Germany, auxili- 
ary policemen inspect such chance 
literature as incoming train passen- 
gers have brought along for read- 
ing matter. No window of possible 
enlightenment is left uncurtained 
here. » 
So anything is possible. The pop- 
ulace can be thrilled or chilled, an- 
gered or moved to tears, or thrown 
into fits of merriment (although 
that is dangerous, because laughter 
is contagious and heaven . alone 
knows what unauthorized subjects 
might be turned to ridicule if once 
it got going)—all just as the prac- 
ticed manipulators of fact and sen- 
timent decree. No jarring notes of 
skepticism, or disagreement, or 
presentation of controversial mat- 
ter; the concentration camps were 
established to deal with all that. 


And it works like a charm—the 
black magic of mass suggestion. 
eee 


Mere men become, in the 
public estimation, just what it 
is desired they should be. All 

Communists, theoretical or practi- 
cal, are revealed as devils incar- 
nate; all Liberals as vile “‘Marx- 
ists,’ convinced pacifists as the 
scum:of the earth, and anybody 
wearing a brown uniform, under 
authority to do so, is a patriot, a 
noble fellow possessed only of the 
best sentiments. If he wears stars 
or bars or gilded oak leaves on his 
lapels he is more—a leader directly 
under inspiration of the leader, who 
himself is uncannily if not divinely 
inspired. 

And all are putative martyrs fight- 
ing in a worthy cause against a 
hostile world, and if killed while 


Whether they regard themselves in 
that light is immaterial, although 


most of them do. Any Nazi runs 
a strong chance of becoming a 
hero, if, at his moment, there is a 
call for one, Y 

Now every popular movement 
needs heroes, and this Nazi move- 
ment more than most, it is 
& necessity of its being that it shall 
keep the populace stirred up and 
thrilied. And what is more thrill- 
ing than heroism? Naturally, there- 
fore, when needed from time to 


chinery for creating them is there, 
and machinery exists for use. Also 
it really is a very. simple process, 
a matter of easy progression much 
like the system outlined by Ko-Ko 
to the Mikado in explanation of a 
slight error in regard to Nanki- 
Poo: 

“Your Majesty's will is law. Your 
Majesty days ‘Kill a gentleman,’ 
and a gentleman is told off to be 
killed. Consequently that gentle- 
man is as good as dead. Practically 


he is dead. And if he is dead, then 
why not say so?’’ 

Than which nothing could be 
more satisfactory, as the Mikado 


OWEVER, in the Nazi sys- 

tem, slips are not’ permitted, 

because the system cannot 
afford to have them. Consequently, 
when a hero is needed and a gen- 
tleman dead or alive is told off to 
be a hero, a hero he becomes, the 
Propaganda Bureau attending to 
the details. There was a case in 
point a year ago. The Nazis were 
then fighting the campaign preced- 
ing the March election, in which, 
with the Nationalist backing, they 
won the joint majority which led 
to their seizure of power. Hitler 
had then been newly appointed 
Chancellor, but it was a hot cam- 


A Hero the Nazis Have Created—Unveiling the Schlageter Memorial. 








man happened to be a Catholic, 

what of it? He shared the Nazi’s 
Protestant funeral just the same. 
All the Cabinet attended. The ex- 
Crown Prince, in uniform, placed a 
wreath upon the coffins, and Nazi 


‘ Times Wide World. 
A Tribute to the Nazis’ Sypreme Hero—Cheers for Hitler. 


The Nazi version is that Horst Wee- 
sel, in his love for humanity, took 


one heroic trio.. His lieutenants, 
General Goering and Dr. Goebbels, 


ui 
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NEW ORLEANS, CHANGING, NEVER 


d Fee 2 a 


On the Wharves—“East and West, New Orleans Perceives 


By RICE GAITHER 
New ORLEANS. 


DOZEN winding miles above 
the oldest New Orleans the 
concrete piers of a great 
steel bridge to cross the 

Mississippi have found their footing 
in the mud of twenty-seven States. 
The waterway which La Salle ex- 
plored from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf is lately open to Chicago, and 
the city of which he dreamed, to be 
the capital of his river empire, 
launches its commerce upon still 
other courses. Off to the east it 
sends barges in great tows to the 
coal fields of Alabama, and toward 
the west, along the newly opened 
intracoastal canal, it perceives 
vistas of trade. 

Down in the Vieux Carré the 
Cabildo that was the seat of Span- 
ish government is in the splints of 
the New Deal; the cracks in its 
outer walls are being filled with 
new mortar. Frescoes in the great 
nave of the Cathedral of St. Louis 
are being brightened. The street in 
front, which once rang to the tread 
of French and Spanish soldiery, 
trembles under the impact of the 
motor truck. In the green square 
beyond, General Jackson bestrides 
his charger. Mysteriously he lost 
his good bronze head a week or so 
ago, and though he has it back 
now, fancy says he looks a bit quiz- 
zical as he sees hods of plaster 
going into an apartment house 
erected by the Baroness Pontalba. 

ses 

UT on the lakefront, where only 

a short time ago there were 

water and marsh, planes out of 
the skies come bumping down on 
new concrete before a structure that 
has the importance of a railway sta- 
tion and the novelty that brings peo- 
ple flocking on a bright Sunday af- 
ternoon. Near by rises a Negro uni- 
versity. A hill thirty feet high has 
been flung up in Audubon Park for 
the delight of children who had 
never seen a hill before. Itema 
the elephant has put on half a ton 
in weight. 

Twenty-eight miles above the city 
the Bonnet Carré spillway, which 
could carry off all the water that 
falls over Niagara, has been com- 
pleted in the hope of ending for- 
ever the danger of flood in that 
land between the river and the 
lake which is New Orleans. New 
bridges rise to bring the trains 
across. Off toward the east plunges 
a highway that before the Summer 
ends will have leaped the marshes, 
bays, inlets and streams all the way 
to the Mississippi Coast. 

New Orleans is changing fast, 
they tell you. She is losing that 
isolation from her neighbors which 
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river and lake imposed. New Or- 
leans—urban New Orleans—is no 
longer even swampy. Great pumps 
suck up the rain as it falls, lift it 
four times if need be, ten feet at a 
time, and send it surging out into 
Pontchartrain. They have dried the 
soil so that canals long a part of the 


. 


gave egress to the older settlements 
on the east. They built four widely 
spaced houses to the square and 
about each of them they planted an 
orange hedge and around each of 
the squares dug a ditch and threw 
up a banquette, which in New Or- 
leans is the name for sidewalk even 


local scene have been filled up. Sky- | today 


scrapers throw strange shadows on 
iron balconies and into old court- 
yards. The very tempo of life is al- 
tered. The Children of Mary lend 
their auspices to a three-act comedy 
called ‘‘Hot Copy”’ in the precincts 
of Cathedral Alley. New Orleans 
will never be the same again. 

But what is this New Orleans 
which is changing? Is it the strag- 
gling village that Bienville laid out 
on the banks of the Bayou St. 
John, so lately smoothed by alpha- 
betical laborers performing ‘civil 
works? Is it the French outpost of 
a colonial empire? Is it the Span- 
ish stronghold at the mouth of De 
Soto’s river? The place to which 
swarmed the Americans after Jef- 
ferson’s great land deal ° 
with the first Emperor of 
the French? The capital 
of Lafitte? The strange 
cosmopolis which _ Lincoln 
saw at the end of his flat- 
boat journey? The First 
City of the Confederacy? 

It has been all of these 
things and though it is no 
more any of them, it is a 
composite from which none 
of them is missing. Change 
has been the one constant 
factor in the city’s history. 
But what renders New Or- 
leans unique is not that she 
is always changing but 
that she never wholly for- 
gets, never completely 
sloughs off the past, even 
when she takes thought of 
tomorrow. To walk her 
streets is to be conscious 
not merely of the day’s 
bright sun or sudden show- 
er but of the sun and rain 
on other days, when other 
people walked lereabout, 
seeking the shelter of this 
balcony or that; of time 
when this wide avenue bor- 
dered with palms was 
swamp and jungle, or that 
quiet alley was loud with 
the clash of swords. 

28 
AKE the Vieux Carré, 
as every one does. 
Frenchtown they call 
it here, and the French did 
lay it out where Bienville 
found a portage between 
the river of treacherous 
mouth and the lake which 


But a great fire swept this wooden 
town; and by that time Spaniards 
were clicking their heels in the 
Place d’Armes from which General 
Jackson now surveys the scene. 
New houses arose, and they were 
Spanish houses: brick and pjgster, 
flush with the street, shoulder 
pressing against shoulder, balconies 
with wrought-iron railings over- 
hanging the banquettes and stairs 
going up from central courts. 

Facing the river across the Place 
d’Armes arpse the cathedral, flanked 
on either side by the Cabildo and 
the Presbytery, the gift to the col- 
ony of Don Andres Almonaster y 
Roxas, the Andalusian father of the 
apartment-building Baroness, who 
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Vistas of Trade.” 


lies buried near the altar in the 
cathedral and for whose repose 
prayers still arise each Saturday as 
the coffee drinkers gather in the 
French Market near by and house- 
wives fill their baskets with French 
bread and Creole fruits. 

Balconied houses, tall Cathedral. 
frowning Cabildo and Presbytery— 
they are all a part of New Orleans 
today. They are the Vieux Carré. 
Life teems among them and memo- 
ries come crowding: smithies in 
which slaves beat delicate patterns 
out of old iron; the rendezvous of 
pirates; the old French Opera 
House; the refuge to which Napo- 
leon was to have come from &t. 
Helena (so local legend hag it); 
Jenny Lind and Adelina Patti; duels 
and ‘suicides and murders; the 
tragic flutterings of flags. 

eee 
was these flutterings that were 
fraught with change. When the 
Americans came they built a 
city beyond the moat to the south 
of Bienville’s town. This moat 


FORGETS 


Though She Thinks of 
The Morrow She Is 


Always Conscious 
Of Old Glories 


separated two worlds. On the one 
side descendants of the French and 
Spanish colonists dwelt above their 
offices and shops in the jalousied 
apartments that look down upon 
the courtyards; on the other, the 
Americans, opening their banks, 
their shipping rooms, their stores 
and warehouses, set their resi- 
dences apart. They built spacious- 
ly in the midst of long gardens. 
White columns gleamed against the 
dark of magnolia and live-oak. 
Oleanders flowered and fountains 
played. 

These two cities and two worlds, 
though they have never flowed 
completely together across the 
street called Canal which has suc- 
ceeded the moat, belong with equal 
character to the whole which is en- 
compassed by the name New 
Orleans. All that New Orleans is 
derives from the one and from the 
other, though her sprawling growth 
has overflowed the confines of 
both, filled the crescent of the river 
and edged up to the new hard wall 
of the lake. 

Miles of avenues with parkways 
down the centre and live oaks inter- 
lacing their branches above; green 
street cars; fanlighted doorways; 
azaleas, palms; pink Italian villas; 
mean little streets with miles of un- 
painted houses; white stucco ‘‘du- 
plexes”; houses with humps like 
camels; ‘‘raised” bungalows; rail-_ 
road yards with level crossings; the 
masts of ships jutting up beyond 
the levee; girls in trousers, riding 
bicycles; sailors; nuns; buses that 
get their power from overhead 
wires; bridges that open and shut 
like a jackknife above the canals 
or swing about in the middle; par- 
rokeets in green trees above gar- 
den walls; the odor of roasting 
coffee; wagonloads of bananas; the 
Gothic spires of Loyola seen 
through the mist of the park. 

All of this is a part of that'still- 
strange cosmopolis which they tell 
you is among the most American of 
cities, measured by its foreign- 
born; where the melting pot has 
been aglow for 200 years and is now 


(Continued on Page 22) 


In the French Quarter—“To Walk Her Streets Is to Be Conscious of the Sun and Rain of Other Days.” 
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By JOHN COLLIER, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

HERE are in the United States 

today some 350,000 Indians. 

The majority of them live on 

reservations, for the most 
part in the Western States. They 
subsist chiefly by grazing and small- 
scale farming; a small percentage 
of them engage in forestry opera- 
tions. On paper the Indians are 
estimated to possess property worth 
$1,500,000,000; individually they live 
in a state of incredible poverty, 
being in many tribes never far 
from actual starvation. 

The Indians are citizens of the 
United States—made so by a special 
act of Congress passed in 1924 as a 
gesture of gratitude for their ser- 
vices to the nation in the World 
War. Notwithstanding, Indians hav- 
ing the status of government wards 
today—that is, two-thirds of the 
total Indian population — cannot 
make contracts, cannot borrow 
money, cannot hire a lawyer or get 
their own money into their hands 
without permission from a special 
government bureau, the Office of 
Indian Affairs. 

They have no control over their 
tribal funds; they have no control 
over the white employes of the bu- 
reau who administer these funds for 
them. Schools have been built for 
them in past years, some on elab- 
orate scale, yet so ill-advised have 
their educational provisions been 
that the illiteracy level of Indians 
under Federal guardianship is not 
less than 30 per cent. The Indian 
death rate is just about twice that 
of the genera] white population. 

It cannot .be gainsaid that the 
Indians of our country are a most 
grave problem, economically and 
socially—and certainly from the 
standpoint of the national con- 
science, since it is ourselves that 
have so reduced them from a high 
original level of independence and 
culture. Today they represent 
utterly helpless human material; 
under the present system they are 
at the mercy of the white man and 
his government. 

sees 

HAT can the present Indian 

administration do about it? 

Without action by Congress, 
nothing basic. It can, however, 
present to Congress definite plans 
for reform. Briefly, the problems 
are these: land administration gov- 
ernment within the tribes, educa- 
tion. This statement, however, does 
not even faintly indicate the propor- 
tions of the task. 

First, the problem of land admin- 
istration. The complicatiois arising 
from this one phase of the Indian 
situation are unbelievably great. 
To deal with the questign of Indian 
land administration is to deal with 
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than any other, 
has held our In- 
dians back from 
progress during 
the years since 
peace with the - 
tribes was estab- 
lished and which 
has worked to- 
ward their steady 
and increasing im- 
poverishment. 

Indian land ad- 
ministration, of 
course, is based 
on the principle 
of allotment. Al- 
lotment in turn is 
based on the idea 
of ‘whitening’ 
the Indian. But 
this ‘‘whitening’”’ 
has taken a whol- 
ly destructive 
form. © 

Actually, as al- 
lotment works, the 
process has meant 
giving, or allot- 
ting, to every In- 
dian man, woman 
and child on a res- 
ervation a definite 
tract of land. This 
land so given out 
has then been held in trust for a 
certain period—usually twenty-five 
years—by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. It could not be sold or 
mortgaged during that time and it 
was also tax-free. At the end of 
the trust period, however, the 
guardianship of the Secretary 
ceased. The land became the In- 
dian’s, outright, exactly as a white 
man’s land belongs to him. And 
the next step was that the Indian 
usually lost it. 

Almost invariably this happened. 
Either the Indian lost his tract by 
the well-known process of ‘‘selling 
for a song’’ to some sharp dealer 
or his heirs lost it after his death, 
because in such cases the provisions 
of the allotment laws have almost 
always made a sale mandatory. © 

Thus, under allotment, the Indian 
lands have passed at a merry rate 
to white men, until at the present 
time two-thirds of their original 
holdings have been lost to the tribes. 
Allotment was put in effect in 1887. 

Added to the two reasons for land 
loss given above must be the gov- 
ernment’s practice of selling to the 
whites the so-called ‘‘surplus’’ 


the economic handicap which, more lands, after the allotting was com- 











pleted. For the tracts parceled out 
to the individuals seldom consumed 
the entire reservation, and when 
the allotting was over—all Indians 
duly having their separate pieces— 
the rest was then thrown open to 
white homesteaders, at a fixed and 
extremely low price (usually $1.25 
an acre), with the tribe having 
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little or no voice in the matter, al-; 


though, it should be remembered, 
in most cases these were lands 
guaranteed to the Indians forever 
by solemn treaties. 

. By these various processes the 
Indians have been forced to lose 
more than 90,000,000 acres. They 
own today just 47,000,000 acres, 20,- 
000,000 of which are desert or semi- 
desert. 

But this is not all. Added to the 
loss to the Indians from allotment 
is the loss to the government in the 
huge and ever-growing cost entailed 
in administering the alloted prop- 
erty. Under the allotment laws, 
when an Indian dies his property 
(if not sold) passes to his heirs, the 
income from it (usually rental) be- 
ing divided among them. But as 
heirs increase the division increases, 
and the costs of administration 
mount , while the ben- 
efit of the income to the individual 
heirs decreases. 

The proportion of Indian money 
thus diverted from useful channels 
to unproductive administrative -de- 
tail is incredible. At one agency 
the annual appropriation is $80,000, 
and of this $65,000 goes to the bar- 








ren administration of real estate— 
leaving just $15,000 for education, 
health, relief and all other purposes. 
ses 

may be asked what such a 
process of spoliation and waste 
has had to do with ‘‘whitening’’ 
the red man, and here one ap- 
proaches the problem of govern- 
ment within the 
tribes, which, 
as it happens, is 
closely bound up 
with the  allot- 
ment theory. To 
answer this ques- 
tion it must be 
explained that the 
chief justification 
advanced for al- 
lotment by its 
originators was 
that, in destroy- 
ing tribal hold- 
ings, allotment 
would also de- 
stroy tribal life, 
and that by hav- 


Suffice it to 
note that the In- 
dian has not be- 
come ‘‘white’’ and 
that the impair- 
ment of his race- 
old consciousness 
of tribal solidarity 
has bewildered, 
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the same time that it improverished 
him. His own institutions for deal- 
ing with his local problems have 
been overthrown or discredited; he 
has been left no responsibilities as 
a human being; he has been auto- 
cratically ruled by a long-range au- 
thority emanating from Washing- 
ton, which has controlled even the 
details of his personal life. 

We have never given the Indian 
any genuine grounds for acquiring 
competence. We have failed to 
prepare him to enter into our civil- 
ization, and we have done our best 
to destroy his sensé of belonging to 
his own. More, we have systemat- 
ically endeavored to deprive him of 
any memory that he ever had a 
civilization—or a social organiza- 
tion, or, for that matter, even a re- 
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ligion. Psychologically—that is, in 
the cruelest sense—we have en- 
deayored to cripple him. If he has 
not progressed, it is ourselves who 
have kept him from advancing. 

The supporting evidence back of 
these statements is to be found in a 
comparison of the condition of the 
allotted Indians with the condition 
of those tribes who have escaped 
allotment—for, since the system 
has been applied through Presiden- 
tial discretion or by Congressional 
mandate, there are some tribes on 
which it has not as yet been in- 
flicted. In the Southwest, for ex- 
ample, the Navajos and Pueblos 
(unallotted) have largely retained 
their own governmental institu- 
tions, and today manage much of 
their own property and administer 
their own local affairs on a tribal 
basis. 

Excepting Indians made wealthy 
by oil strikes and similar accidents 
of chance, these tribes, along with 
the Menominees of Wisconsin and 
Ythe Klamaths of Oregon, whose 
major resources are unallotted, are 
the most fortunate in the country. 
They are the most vital, the least 
broken, and are, in a general social 
sense, in the best condition to be 
found among our Indian popula- 
tion. 

If further evidence be needed, one 
has only to make comparison be- 
tween the tribes of the United States 
and those of Canada and Mexico. 
Both our neighbors have pursued 
the policy of supplying the Indian 
with educational opportunities and 
then letting him live as he chose. 
The result has been that the Indians 
of both countries have retained, by 
choice, their tribal institutions, re- 
molding them to meet modern con- 








ditions as they saw fit, and that 


HE educational system extend- 

ed to Indians in the United 

States in the past has been 
based on the same idea as allotment 
—the idea of crushing out Indian 
self-consciousness in the belief that 
white self-consciousness would 
somehow take its place. In the 
case of education, however, it wad 
possible to apply the theory in a 
much more direct manner. 

Briefly, the application has been 
as follows: to separate the child at 
an early age (usually 6) from the 
parents by sending it to a distant 
boarding school, where it would re- 





ceive all its influences from white 





teachers, speak only English and | 
associate with children gathered 
from many different backgrounds 
and localities—where, in short, it 
would live as an uprooted thing. 
Usually children so .transplanted 
visited their homes only at rare 
intervals, say once in three years. 

There have been, too, definite ef- 
forts in some instances to implant 
in the children contempt for the 
parents’ way of living, with the re- 
sult that shame of race was_born 
in them at an early age, to act as 
@ psychological bar to normal gelf- 
expression throughout the remain- 
der of their lives. There is certain- 
ly no extenuation for such a wrong 
to any individual. It can hardly 
be called Christian. And it should 
not be called American. : 

It may also be said of the board- 
ing schools that they were inferior 
from the conventional! educational 
standpoint. None of them was an 
institution of higher training; few 
were of high school grade. They 
did not fit the Indian children for 
life on white terms and they defi- 
nitely unfitted them for life on the 
terms of their own people. They 
have been administered at a huge 
cost to the government, requiring 
at least $5,000,000 a year more than 
first-rate day schools would. Even 
numerically they have not met the 
needs of the Indians, as, 12,000 chil- 
dren in recent years have had to 
remain without schooling, although 
the boarding institutions were 
sometimes crowded to a third be- 
yond their capacity. In such cases, 
it may be added, there were result- 
ing social and health conditions of 
a deplorable character. 


HOSE are the great general 

problems that confront the 

present Indian administration. 
What has been done so far? A 
beginning only has been made. 

In relation to land administration, 
on the bureau's initiative a tem- 
porary order was issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior last Sum- 
mer forbidding sales of allotted 
lands- except in emergency cases 
where the circumstances justified 
the act. Thus land loss has been 
halted, even though only tempo- 
rarily. 

In relation to government within 
the tribes—as opposed to long- 
range control from Washington— 
an experiment, fortuitous in na- 
ture, and almost miraculously for- 
tunate from the point of view of 
the friends of the Indian, has been 
under way since last Summer, hav- 
ing as its great by-product over- 
whelming proof of the capacity of 
Indians to manage their own af- 
fairs. 

This experiment has been carried 
out in the Indian Emergency Con- 
servation Work program, institut- 
ed under the National Recovery 
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Act. Under this act authorization 
was made for the employment of 
some 15,000 Indians on conserva- 
tion projects on Indian lands, along 
lines similar to the projects carried 
out by the white Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

As soon as the authorization was 
made the administration laid down 
the requirement that all of this 
werk—supervision as well as labor 
—should be done by the Indians 
themselves in so far as possible 
and that tribal councils should co- 
operate in recommending the proj- 
ects to be carried out. The great 
spectacular example is the effort 
being carried forward on the Nava- 
jo Reservation, in cooperation with 
the Soil Erosion Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Here 
thousands of Indians are employed, 
with Indian foremen, machinists, 
electricians, clerks .and_ skilled 
workers of many degrees, and the 
outcome of the project should be 
the salvation of a great land rapid- 
ly becoming desert. 
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Similar projects, although on a 
smaller scale, have gone forward on 
most of the reservations and today 
more than half of the supervisory 
positions involved are held by In- 
dians. 

This demonstration—afforded al- 
most by chance—has furnished dra- 
matic proof at a crucial moment in 
Indian history of Indian energy, 
ambition and intelligence. The 
present administration considers 
that it answers the doubt as to ra- 
cial capacity convincingly. 

One of the acts of this admin- 
istration has been to remove by or- 
der all restrictions on the right of 
the Indians to assemble and to ob- 
serve their tribal customs and prac- 
tice their chosen religions. 

In relation to education, the 
policy of the preceding administra- 
tion—that of gradually abolishing 
boarding schools and substituting 
day schools—has been carried on 
and accelerated. Five thousand 
children have already -been re- 
moved from the boarding .institu- 
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tions, and a program of day-school 
building is going forward under 
funds obtained from the Public 
Works Administration. 

For these day schools great hopes 
are held. It is desired that they 
become centres of Indian communal 
life, of Indian arts, of Indian in- 
dustries and culture, ministering to 
the adults as well as to the young. 
It is also hoped that they may be 
taught by Indians in time. The 
boarding school plants, where pos- 
sible, should be transformed into 
institutions of higher education. 

* ¢e 

HAT remains to be done? To 
insure for all time to the 
Indian the practice of the 
rights already granted him in the- 
ory—the constitutional rights of the 
American citizens to hold property, 
to engage in business and to educate 
himself. A bill—the Wheeler-Howard 
bill—designed to do this, is now be- 

fore Congress. 

What does it propose? First, in 
the matter of land, it provides that 

the land allotment laws be 
repealed, making the now 
temporary halting of In- 
dian land-loss permanent. 
Then it undertakes to con- 
solidate - into workable 
units the now scattered 
and totally unworkable 
tracts which have been 
left to the Indians after 
years of selling allotments 
and to return to the land- 
less Indians some portion 
of the area lost to them 
through government mis- 
management. 

.To this end it author- 

izes a $2,000,000 annual ap- 

propriation, which would 
be used to purchase white- 
owned lands in Indian 
reservations and Indian- 
owned. lands now in the 
divided ‘“‘heirship’’ state, 
and also to provide land on 
which to colonize Indians 
who have lest everything 
and are now living in 
pauperism. And, to safe- 
guard Indians against such 
loss in the future as they 
have sufféred in the past, 
. it forbids the sale of any 

Indian land to whites. 

It would also provide for 
financial credit to the In- 
dians—a privilege now al- 
most wholly denied them— 
by establishing a $10,000,- 
000 revolving fund, which 
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would be a Federal grant allocated 
to Indian communities to be used 
by them as a revolving loan fund, 
capitalizing the individual and 
group enterprises. 
aes 

EN, in the matter of govern- 

ment within the tribes, the bill 

seeks to remove the Indians 
from the heretofore absolute con- 
trol of the Indian Bureau and to 
bring them the privileges and re- 


sponsibilities of local self-govern- 


ment wherever they wish to accept 
them. It provides that those In- 
dians who so elect may organize 
communities and become chartered 
for any of the tasks and interests 
of their lives, according to their 
wishes and requirements. Such 
communities, when organized, 
would become instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government. It is 
hoped that in time they may be- 
come wholly self-governing, subject 
only to Congress and the Constitu- 
tion, taking over gradually the 
functions now carried by the Indian 
Bureau, employing local Indian of- 
ficers and giving employment to 
Indians in their own affairs, which 


are now overwhelmingly managed - 


by white men. 

The bill also creates a special In- 
dian civil service, making it pos- 
sible for qualified Indians to enter 
into the local Indian service, and 
giving the communities power of 
recall over local government em- 
ployes. In the matter of education 
the bili would establish a system of 
Jjoans and scholarship grants for 
Indians, makifig it possible for 
them to obtain the professional and 
technical training which their new 
responsibilities would require and 
which now they have no way of 
getting. 

Finally, the bill sets up a special 
court of Indian affairs, through 


system. 

All this may sound simply reason- 
able, but the tragic fact is that, rea- 
sonable though it is, it is an exact 
reversal of historic Indian policy on 
every point. But who can look on 
the condition of the Indians today— 
poverty-stricken, dying at twice the 
white man’s rate of mortality, lim- 


Unless he be willing 
to say, “Their blood be on our 
heads,”’ surely no one. 
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By H. 1. BROCK 

IN the days of the carriage folk 

and the big houses in Fifth 

Avenue with the portes-co- 

chéres, the most imposing of 
the lot was the palace (after the 
Chateau of Blois) of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, grandson of the original 
Commodore Cornelius of the Staten 
Island ferry. The other day died, 
just short of 90 years old, the widow 
of Cornelius the grandson. She 
was the mistress of that house dur- 
ing all the period of its existence, 
from 1881, when it was built, until 
1927, when it was pulled down to be 
replaced (as most of the big houses 
below Central Park had already 
been replaced) by a business block. 

When, in 1908, Mrs. William As- 
tor died, the widow of the grand- 
son of the first John Jacob Astor, 
the fur trader, it was said that the 
event marked the end of an era— 
the fall of the curtain on that phase 
of New York as a social organism 
which the outsider, and the coun- 
try at large, will most readily iden- 
tify by its association with the 
portmanteau word ‘‘Astorbilt,’’ 
handily combining the names of the 
two best-advertised millionaire fam- 
ilies of the day. 

Principally that word was em- 
ployed for purposes of comedy or 
satire. But never mind that now. 
It was convenient, and it stuck in 
the memory. It serves still as a 
useful label for the old order out 
of which Mrs. Vanderbilt survived 
so far into the new that her death 
brings to mind not the passing of 
the old but the contrast between 
the old that is quite gone and the 
new that is already yielding ground 
to something newer. 

That house, occupying (after it 
was enlarged and completed in 
1894) the whole blockfront be- 
tween Fifty-seventh and Fifty- 
eighth Streets on the west side of 
Fifth Avenue and looking through 
the high iron fence that guarded 
its courtyard across the Plaza to 
the park, was the very arch-type of 
the millionaire’s palace which rep- 
resented the national ideal and as- 
piration—the sort of thing the suc- 
cessful American business man had 
in mind as a model, more or less, 
when he built his own house in the 
west end of his own town, North, 
South, East or West, where his wife 
might rule the social roost, perhaps 
be the local Mrs. Astorbilt. 

sees 

ODAY New York has still two 

such high-fenced palaces—the 

Carnegie house far up in Fifth 
Avenue and the Schwab house in 
Riverside Drive. They are late and 
exaggerated examples of the fashion 
—and passion—of urban palace- 
building which lined Fifth Avenue 
with great Frenchified houses in the 
Eighties and Nineties of the nine- 
teenth century at the same time 
that, on a smaller scale, the same 
thing was being done in lesser cities 
all over the couatry, and in pros- 
perous Western centres like Chi- 


cago and Pittsburgh, often on a 
scale even vaster. 

It was the fashion that raged be- 
fore the automobile arrived to shift 
attention of the possessors of great 
wealth to the building of country 
houses, thus become so much more 
accessible. Those were still the days 
when the equipages that moved up 
and down the Avenue were not mo- 
tors but broughams and victorias 
with liveried coachman and foot- 
man on the box and a high-stepping 
pair in front with shining silver- 
mounted harness. Inside (if it was 
a brougham) was a glimpse of a 
flowered or beplumed hat; the vic- 
toria might display a half-reclining 
Boldini figure, elegantly befrilled 
and - belaced, and shaded by a 
parasol. 

That was the sort of thing that 
people gaped at outside the Vander- 
bilt house by the Plaza when the 
great iron gates swung open to a 
clatter of polished hoofs. That was 
the sort of thing that waited under 
portes-cochéres such as those of the 
Gerry house and the Huntington 
house and the other Vanderbilt 
houses in the lower Fifties, of which 
only one now remains—clipped of its 


stately carriage entrance, of course - 


—the one in which lives General 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the great- 
grandson of the original Commo- 


dore. 
ses 


HE porte-cochére was a symbol 
and a sign. These houses were 
built for entertainment. They 

were built for formal entertainment 
on a large scale and due provision 
was made for “setting down"’ from 
their carriages, under cover from 
the elements, guests in their party 
clothes. Inside were great reception 
rooms, hall, grand stairway, huge 


dining room, long picture gallery’ 


and vast ornate ballroom. In short, 
the layout was that of «a palace— 
and the decorations were in the 
same spirit. This was the grandiose 
setting into which society was trans- 
lated in the early Eighties from the 
more modest and ‘‘genteel’’ setting 
which had served when Washington 
Square and Gramercy Park had 
been centres of fashion. 

This was the setting which so- 
ciety of the ‘‘Astorbilt’’ period was 
expected to live up to, both in New 
York and in Newport, though it 
could relax a bit at Saratoga, at 
Bar Harbor, at the White Sulphur 
or at Fort Monroe. 

Since it was a setting on a scale 
so large and lavish that only the 
very richest could furnish it in a 
private establishment, and since the 
whole group called society included, 
in spite of a multimillionaire inva- 
sion, many who were only mod- 
erately well-to-do, the same sort of 
setting was furnished retail, as. it 
were, by the “‘palatial’’ hotels, of 
which the Waldorf was an outstand- 
ing example, which sprang up along 
the Avenue from Madison Square 
to the Plaza and the places like 
Delmonico’s and Sherry’s designed 


especially for “‘elegantly’’ 
fashionable parties on any 
scale desired. 
As the mystic figure 
“400,"" as applied to a-° 
count of families, fell a 
long way short, even when 
it became current, of rep- 
resenting the true dimen- 
sions of society, and as 
those dimensions were very 
considerably expanding 
with the influx of new 
wealth into the city, the 
drift of parties toward the 
public places began early. 
Only a few of the nabobs 
with the biggest and finest 
houses kept on giving their 
own fullsize parties in 
their own houses right 
down to the time that the 
houses themselves were 
abandoned in the face of 
the inroads of commerce and the 
prodigious cost of upkeep due to 
rising taxes and competing rental 
values based in business use. 
ses 
. ASTOR’S last annual ball 
—long gazetted as society’s 
red-letter event—given in her 
house at 842 Fifth Avenue (which 
descended to Vincent Astor) oc- 
curred in 1904. That was just about 
the time Mrs. Vanderbilt gave her 
magnificent coming-out party—in 
the Fifty-seventh Street palace— 
for her daughter Gladys, now, as 
Countess Ldszl6é Széchényi, repre- 
senting to the great public (along 
with her cousin Consuelo, some- 
time Duchess of Marlborough) the 
alliance between American for- 
tunes and European titles, which 


Fashionable New York on Parade Half a Century 


was a phenomenon that attracted 
a disproportionate share of public 
attention in the last years of the 
nineteenth century and the first 
years of the twentieth. 

The process which transformed 
Fifth Avenue from a parade of pal- 
aces to a lane of de luxe show win- 
dows was not complete until nearly 
a@ quarter of a century later, when, 
as we have seen, the handsome 
translated Chateau of Blois vanished 
from the verge of the Plaza. Above 
the Plaza, along the park, the pal- 
aces still did and do linger. There 
are more in Park Avenue of later 
or post-porte-cochére vintage. But 
the transformation in society from 
the pattern which went with those 
palaces had been practically accom- 
plished by the end of the World 


ZZ 


War, which changed so much and 
laid the foundations of so many 
new fortunes. 

The automobile had a great deal 
to do with the change. The con- 
version of women to cigarette 
smoking was a symptom which was 
first brought sharply to proletarian 
and back-country attention when in 
1908 a beam of light from a street 
arc light revealed to an alert re- 
porter two ladies in the best. so- 
ciety puffing unabashed at their 
fags as their limousine waited its 
turn to ‘‘set them down’’ at the 
Metropolitan Opera. (Both Oscar 
at the Waldorf and Rector of Rec- 
tor’s hastened to say that smoking 
by women in their restaurants was 
disapproved.) 

What prohibition did to social 
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drinking habits broke down more 
barriers. Votes for women brought 
in another factor—the whole trend 
of the age away from the heavy 
family organization of life affecting 
formal social intercourse along with 
the rest of the traditional set-up. 
What had most of all to do with it, 
no doubt, was office jobs for wo- 
men, including many women of 
groups previously submitted to the 
utmost rigors of the social code. 

All sorts of liberties took the place 


even in comparatively unprivileged 
and unregulated circles. The very 
citadel was betrayed bv insurgents 
from within rather than taken by 
assault from without. 

To summarize one phase, the 


ace to the Laissez-Faire 


punctilio of the cotillion gave pjace 
to the laissez-faire of the dinner 
dance. Ordered ceremony of supper 
and dance yielded to catch-as-catch- 
can both with regard to the food 
and the dance.. This point was 
reached some time ago, as we know. 
Only now, twenty years after the 
war began (which many people 
charge with being the cause of all 
the damage), there is a turn of the 
tide the other way, for which the 
generation born since the war be- 
gan is apparently responsible. But 
for the moment we are concerned 
with what was and what is—still. 
sees 

N the days of res, 

When a mansion in Fifth Avenue 

along with a box at the Metro- 
politan Opera and one at the Madi- 


The Vanderbilt House (Right) at the Turn of the Century. 


son Square Garden Horse 
Show were items of a com- 
plete social equipment in 
New York, the fortunate 
possessors of all three were 
objects of envy and admi- 
ration throughout the 
country. ‘Their duty to so- 
ciety and their prestige as 
wealthy members of so- 
clety demanded that they 
give very grand parties in- 
deed. . ‘ 

These might take place 
either at their private pal- 
aces or at Sherry’s, Del- 
monico’s, the Holland 
House, the Hoffman House 
or the Waldorf-Astoria— 
later it might be the Plaza 
or another uptown hotel. 
Three or four hundred 
might be invited to dinner, 
three times as many to a 
ball or reception. The invitation 
was formal, so was the costume, 
with gloves obligatory for both the 
women and the men. The women 
wore their jewels in tiaras, neck- 
laces, bracelets, brooches, and all 
that glittered was the real thing. 
The men also wore diamonds—but 
more sparingly. 

Dinner was at 8—uniess one were 
going to the opera, when it might 
be early and short, with only sherry 
and champagne. In the earlier (and 
better?) days no cocktails preceded, 
though sometimes gentlemen did 
withdraw with the host and have a 
nip. There were oysters, terrapin, 
canvas-back duck, filet, dessert, 
with wines according, red and 
white. Often, however, champagne 


By Remie Lohse © Town €@ Country. 


of the Dinner Dance.” 


did the whole tour of drink duty 
after the sherry. 

Dinner over, there was dancing 
by all hands, though the chaperons 
on duty and some of the elders sat 
benignantly or critically on the 
sidelines. A fashionable dance pro- 
gram of 1890 reads lancers, polka, 
double lancers, waltz, lancers, polka, 
waltz, polka, Virginia reel. But a 
little later the lancers and most of 
the polkas were cut out. At mid- 
night came supper with further ex- 
cellent refections and ices in in- 
triguing or sentimental shapes—just 
as there were ices in the form of 
turtle doves for weddings after the 
lobster Newburg, the chicken salad 
and the champagne. 

At 1 o’clock was the cotillion, so 
many of the elders by that time 
having gone home that there was 
room for the elaborate figures led 
sometimes by semi-professional 
masters of ceremony and doers of 
society paperwork—there was a 
deal of that paperwork and there 
is still, performed nowadays by so- 
cial secretaries who make a busi- 
ness of it. Ward McAllister was 
such a semi-professional. Oftener 
the leaders were such bloods as 
Worthington Whitehouse. 

It is a question whether anybody 
about now could lead a cotillion 
properly, and it is worth remem- 
bering that even the best of the old 
leaders would have been hard put to 
it if the dancers had not been pretty 
well up on customary figures and 
evolutions, so that the introduction 
of new combinations did not tangle 
up the entire string. Favors were 
often an expensive item of this part 
of the evening’s entertainment, 
which was, we are told, rarely pro- 
longed beyond 3 o'clock in the 
morning. 

ses 

HAT a Rip Van Winkle old 

beau would miss today éven 

more than the form and or- 
der of the cotillion would be the 
parade of flunkeys in livery. At a 
big ball in the good days, according 
to a veteran doorman who has done 
duty in front for forty years with 
one of the most exclusive of the 
party places which have held on 
through .that period, half a hun- 
dred or more footmen would be in 
attendance. 

Significant far beyond this was 
the presence of a whole army of 
chaperons. Every girl who did not 
come with her family came either 
with a chaperon or a maid, or both. 
The chaperon was often a lady of 
good position in reduced circum- 
stances who was on call for such 
duty. The chaperon stayed to the 
end and the young person departed, 
as she had arrived, duly attended. 
As there might be a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty chaperons and 
maids, the problem of what to do 
with them was sometimes a serious 
one, even in the best equipped es- 
tablishments. 

It seems also that society was run 
more than it is now for the elders. 


From Healy. 


These big parties—up to supper time 
—were primarily for their benefit. 
The cotillion was for people not so 
old, but the cotillion leader’s job 
was a very high social] function re- 


fore to be a veteran beau, a trained 
war horse of a bachelor. Thus it 
was a great honor even for the 
débutante daughter of the house of 
Vanderbilt to lead with such a ball- 
room paragon. Cotillion leaders 
there were in some of our lesser 
cities who kept the job right up’ 
into their seventies and would have 
been heartbroken if a younger rival 
had displaced them. But that may 
have been because the favor of the 
old formal dance had ‘so declined 
that no new cotillion leaders were 
being turned out. The customary 
ceremony, in fact, survived only in 
certain assemblies, social fixtures 
embedded in the structure of the 
town’s society. s 


solemnities associated with the high 
mass to the forenoon. An accom- 
paniment was an elaborate break- 
fast with at least three hot dishes 
and.three cold dishes and quanti- 
ties of champagne, the scene of the 
church ceremony being in_ the 
earlier days away down town at 
Trinity, at Grace or St. George’s, 
though later St. Bartholomew’s and 
st. Thomas’s were the places the 
curious crowd stood about rubber- 
necking and waiting for the people 
in top hats with gardenias in their 
buttonholés and the bridesmaids in 
marvelous big hats to come out— 
perhaps even a glimpse of the bride 
with her veil and orange blossoms. _ 

To be sure, there are still wed- 
dings that attract sidewalk crowds, 
but things are not the same as they 
were when our heiresses first began. 
to marry British dukes and Con- 
tinental European counts." 

In the first years of this century, 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt was 
president of the Horse Show Asso- 
ciation, and his coach with the four 
famous grays and Alfred himself on 
the box in his gray topper used to 
come spanking down the Avenue 
with the guard blowing his horn. 
Then the display in the boxes at 
Madison Square Garden matched 
that in the Diamond Horseshoe at 
the-opera. And the public, walk- 
ing around the promenade ali 
mixed up with the swells, had a 
much closer view. Horse show week 
in those days was a field event for’ 
society putting on costume competi- 
tions in frocks and hats—sometimes 
big enough to hide the horses—for 
the benefit of a public in whom 
newspaper stories about the reign- 
ing bel'es and beaux and matrons 
paramo .nt had stirred up such a 
fever of curiosity that the box occu- 
pied, for example, by the Duchess 


( Continued on Page 21) 
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NEW COMFORTS IN LAWN FURNITURE 





By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


ETTEES and easy chairs for 

the lawn this season are 

fashioned to give almost 

syberitic comfort. Tables are 
made to suit every need, from 
dinner to tea, and portable bars 
have been styled to agree with 
other outdoor pieces. Wheeled re- 
clining chairs, easy to move about, 
are another contribution. 

Wood is in high favor as the ma- 
terial for new pieces. There are 
settees and chairs with curved 
arms and others that suggest the 
right-angle construction of Early 
American furniture. White is advo- 
cated in paint or enamel, with gay 
polychrome contrasts supplied in 
the new patterns of upholstery. In 
lawn furniture designed by the Lu- 
relle Guild use is made of fabrics 
with motifs of green or brick red on 
a black ground, combined with off- 
white enameled wood. Black 
frames, too, are considered smart. 
With these are used shower-resist- 
ing fabrics with stylized floral and 
diagonal motifs on orange back- 
grounds. 

An easy chair has its stretched 
fabric back and seat comfortably 
padded and adjustable so that it 
provides varying degrees of curva- 
ture. _ There is a leg rest that can 
be quickly attached. Among the 
lounging types of lawn furniture 
the wheel-barrow style of settee. 
with a wooden back and head rest. 
has spring slats, soft cushions, a 
canopy and a padded knee rest. 

Folding chairs and short settees 
have been so successfully developed 
that when open they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the usual types. 
Among useful accessories are round, 
tilt-top tables and light-weight book 
shelves. 

se¢ 

BULAR metal lawn furniture, 
generally in a chromium finish, 
has been made more luxurious. 
While many of the chairs have sim- 
pie canvas seats ang backs, other 
types, especially some designed -by 
Gilbert Rohde, have seats, arms and 
foot rests comfortably padded. New, 
rough-textured fabrics with dull red 
and brown stripes combined. with 
beige and white offer a variation 
from the usual bright. colors and 

smooth surfaces. 

Aluminum furniture is equipped 
with rawhide thongs interlaced to 
form backs and seats. Some styles 
have detachable seats and cushions; 
others, permanently attached seats 
in bright-hued waterproof fabrics. 
Copper tubing is made use of; it 
appears in chairs with round backs 
that suggest a boat’s steering 
wheel with radiating strands of 
rope. A table to match has loose 
rope draping its edge,- nautical 
fashion. 

Some metal out-of-door furniture 
takes a decorative hint from old- 
fashioned designs, as, for example, 
certain white painted wire chairs 
and tables that are gracefully ac- 
cented by cords and tassels in wire 


New Furniture for the Lawn. 


along the edges. Reflecting the 
same mood is furniture made of 
iron rods, light yet quite sturdy. 
In this type period motifs of 
crossed arrows or a lyre are often 
used on back of chair or settee. 
Black wrought iron in slender 
square rods in other furniture re- 
calls the beautiful eighteenth-cen- 
tury Sheraton models. When these 
are finished in white, they become 
smartly modern in appearance. 


OR indoor use there are new 
designs in metal furniture. 
Clear, bright colors, especially 

for bedrooms, are characteristic. 
Bedroom suites are now shown in 
which all the pieces, from beds to 
side chairs, are constructed in 
graceful, modern shapes of enam- 
eled sheet steel. Structural improve- 
ments, such as new methods of 
welding, ‘the use of insulating ma- 
terials and the equipping of draw- 
ers with soundless ball bearings, 
enhance the utility of this peculiar- 
ly contemporary type of equipment. 

Although the recent models are 
frankly inspired by contemporary 
art, they are not bizarre. Simple 
lines, graceful curves and harmo- 
nious contrasts of enamel and wood 
effects contribute to their charm. 
In their finishes is reflected the 
vogue for soft shades, often com- 
bined with black. In a recent dis- 
play of metal bedroom furniture, 
under the auspices of the Modern 
American Guild, ensembles were ar- 
ranged in color schemes to suit 
the brunette or blonde, to please 
masculine taste or to delight the 
eyes of children. 

The new meta] furniture lends it- 
self particularly well to color ef- 
fects. The baked enamel mat fin- 
ishes can be of 
any hte, and their 
freshness does not 
dim with use. A 
bedroom may 
heve, for instance, 
its bed, dressing 
table, bureau, 
night table and 
side chair in a soft 
daffodil yellow, 
with black for the 
sides and top of 
the dressing table 
and the base of 
the bed. In such 
a room a yellow 
wallpaper with a 
diagonal plaid of 
silver is effective, 
with yellow cur- 
tains toned down 
by a rust-hued car- 
pet with golden 
stars. This ar- 
rangement, ac- 
cording to an ex- 
pert decorator, is 
an advantageous 
setting for a bru- 
nette. For the 
blonde he sug- 








gests furniture in 








a gray harewood finish, combined 
with light blue enamel. 

Wood finishes, accurately repro- 
duced through a photographic proc- 
ess from actual examples of the 
finest graining, are also applied to 
metal furniture, and are effective, 
especially when combined with col- 


or. One mahogany-finished bed has, 


on its head and foot board a broad 
panel in the light cream hue of 
Carpathian elm. This is offered as 
an appropriate piece for a man’s 
room. The corners of the low bed- 
stead are rounded off, which keeps 
them from being in the way and 
helps to create an impression of 
small size. In this ensemble the 
chests of drawers and the dressers 
have the light wood finish on the 
fronts of the drawers and the dark- 
er mahogany on the sides and the 
top. 

Green walls and a rust-colored 
rug are used with the mahogany 
and elm-finished grouping, and 
lamps and pottery ornaments fur- 
nish desirable accents. 

One of the most attractive metal 
suites is designed for a child’s room. 
It is enameled in oyster white, with 
edges and the hardware in cherry 
red. Blue wallpaper and decora- 
tive accessories aid the gay combina- 
tion. In all the enameled finishes 
the use of colors of the same tonal 
value is important in achieving a 
harmonious result. ~ 

Aside from offering new and dur- 
able color finishes, metal furniture 
has the advantage of providing a 
surface, especially for tops of tables 
and for drawers, which is impervi- 
ous to stains and knocks. The new 
types of enamel, it is said, will 
stand rough usage. It is, of course, 
fireproof and proof also against 





Chairs Easier to Move 
And Portable Bars 
Included in the 
Outdoor Suite 


vermin, including the destructive 


termite. 
ses 


The collector of antiques and the 
modern craftsman who works in the 
old style are taking increasing inter- 
est in the historic background of 
‘handicrafts. Meeting the demand 
for information in the field are sev- 
eral recently published volumes, 
among them one from the Library 
of English Art entitled ‘‘English 
Needlework.”” The author, A. F. 
Kendrick, formerly curator of tex- 
tiles in.the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, emphasizes the importance of 
embroidery ornamentation in early 
times as a craft, as an art related to 
painting and illumination and as ea 
record of social life. 

His work consists mainly of de- 


of English needlework, including 
stump work, samplers and petit 
point, yet it has the charm of style, 
and the subject-matter is interest- 
ingly related to social customs and 
historic personages. There are de- 
scriptions of types of ‘embroidery 
for chair coverings, map-samplers 
and bookbindings, some of which 
are now being revived. 
ees 

ARE pieces of needlework, such 

as the famous Bayeux tapestry 

which depicts the conquest of 
England by William of Normandy, 
have come down from medieval 
times, but it is the more easily 
obtainable examples, made since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, that in- 
terest the modern collector and craft- 
worker. 

During her reign new decorative 
motifs began to be added, some of 
them inspired by the examples of 
Eastern art which English mer- 
chantmen were just beginning to 
bring in from Persia, India and 
China. Others were derived from 
books of flower pictures printed in 
England, Holland, France and Italy. 

Mr. Kendrick points out that Eng- 
lish needlework has always been 
strongly characteristic, even though 
it was influenced by the art of 
many countries. The early medieval 
embroidery was famous throughout 
Europe as opus anglicanum. It was 
mainly ecclesiastical in character, 
and its style was directly related 
to architecture, sculpture and the 
minor arts of ivory carving, metal 
work and wood work. 

During the Elizabethan era there 
was a whole new world of art to 
draw upon as a result of trade ex- 
pansion. This, added to Elizabeth’s 
interest in embroideries, had much 
to do with the increased richness 





A Bedroom Set of Metal. 


and variety of design which notice- 
ably developed during her reign. 


Courtesy Modern American Guild. 
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‘ANZACS’ NAMED AFTER A CODE 


Australians, the men who 

] fought in the Australian Im- 
perial Forces during the World 
War are known as “‘Diggers’’; to 
the outside world they are Anzacs. 
To few outside Australia, however, 


General Birdwood, now field mar- 
shal, who was then in charge of 
Australian and New Zealand troops 
concentrated in Egypt, was in the 
Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo. The files 
pertaining to the Australians and 





is it known how the name Anzac 
originated or that it applies as 


to Australians. 





Early in 1915 the headquarters of 


New Zealanders were outside the 
room occupied by the headquarters 
staff, and the designation on these 
files was A. and N. Z. Army Corps. 
This title was cumbersome for gen- 





eral use and particularly so for 
telegraphic communication. 

One day a junior officer in the 
operatigns section of headquarters 
strode into the room occupied by 
the staff and declared that a tele- 
graphic code name was wanted for 
the communications regarding Aus- 
tralian and \New Zealand troops. 
Lieutenant A. T. White, British 
Army Service Corps, that 
the initials A. N. Z. A. C. be formed 
into a word. It was not until some 
time afterward, however, that the 
mame Anzac came into general use. 
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cae — 
eyince I’ve used Crisco my husband 
enjoys pie—without any discomfort,” 
} writes Mrs. Fagan. (Crisco is the digestible shortening) . 
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‘ ‘ good, byt I'm any of that pie 
wondering what teft? Save me a 
That sweet CRISCO 
girl sald the it’! do to me. piece for tonight! 









































Here’s a letter from Mrs. Anna P. Fagan of Plainfield, New Jersey. 
She writes: “Crisco solved one of my greatest problems—making pie 
for my husband. Pastries and fried foods never agreed with him. But 
one day, years ago, the sweetest girl came demonstrating Crisco. She 
impressed me so that I decided to make pie for dinner with CRISCO. 

“I remember it was an apple pie, dandy to look at—but how would 
tt react on my husband? I gave him a dainty litile piece, while the 
rest of us enjoyed generous ones. He said, ‘It sure tasted good, but 
I’m wondering what it'll do to me!’ I didn’t hear anything more until 
next A. M. when he said, ‘Say, Ann, is there any pie left? Save me 
a piece!’ Since then my husband has been enjoying his pie—or 
rather my Crisco pies—without any discomfort.” 






NEXT MORNING ~~ 
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ARTFUL TARTFULS 
digestible Crisco is the secret of this flaky pastry 
DIGESTIBLE MOCK PUFF PASTRY 


DOUBLE-CRUST: 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon salt, % 
cup Crisco. 6 to 8 tablespoons water. 

SINGLE CRUST: 1% cups flour, 4% teaspoon sait, 
4% cup Crisco, 4 to 6 tablespoons water. 

Crumbly Crisco Crust—Sift flour and salt. Do not chill 
Criseo, the digestible vegetable Cut in Crisco 
finely. Add just enough cold water to hold mixture 


Flaky Crisco Crust—Sift flour and salt. Chill Crisco, 
the sweet digestible shortening. Cut in Crisco coarsely. 











rich, ring the bells of Shoreditch.” 
It is recorded that the bells rang 
a peal in honor of the Duke of 
victorious return 
from Culloden in 1746, and the 
Duke presented the ancient society 
of bellringers, ‘‘The London Schol- 


The St. Leonard’s Church of to- 
day was opened in 1740, and is the 
third mother church of Shoreditch. 
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By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 


SUCCESSION of unrelated 
events has recently brought 
into focus the subject of 
school luncheons. One was 
the protest on the part of certain 
public school students over the 
management and prices in the 
school lunch room. Another was 
the discussion, arising out of the 
proposed reduction in teacher sal- 
aries in the Mayor’s Economy Bill, 
over ihe lunches provided for 
undernourished school 
children for which the teachers 
contributed, and finally, of course, 
there is the advent of Spring, which 
in every household where there is a 
child means a request for lunches 
that can be carried and eaten on 
the wing! 
If, however, we take the school 
luncheon out of the field of politics 
and partisanship, where opinions 
greatly differ, into the field of nutri- 
tion and education, we can expect 
to come to some agreement. Here 
it becomes a question as to what a 
school child needs at his midday 
meal, and in what kind of sur- 
roundings he should eat it. 

It is the opinion of school authori- 
ties, and of every competent parent 
or nurse, that the way a meal is 
eaten is part of education. It in- 
volves a whole philosophy of living. 

An apostle of the informal method 
of life recently appeared in a com- 
munity to take orders for hand- 
sewn moccasins. They were to be 
worn not merely in the woods but 
in town and city. The samples 
were charmingly decorated in color 
and the salesman had almost ob- 
tained an order for several pairs 
from a woman whose feet were 
smartly encased in shoes with two- 
inch heels. As he pulled out his 
order book, the nature enthusiast 
remarked: 

‘These moccasins are more than 
shoes. They are a way of life.” 

“You're right,” said the woman, 
“and they are not my way, so I. 
won't take them.”’ 

The daily lunch, whenever eaten, 
‘expresses @ way of life. 

ees 

the matter of actual food, 
amount, quality and kind, the 
pattern of present-day life (to 
use the jargon of the psychologist) 
is probably better than that of yes- 
terday, just as tomorrow’s pattern 
will, we hope, be better than that 
of today. In the stories of the 
fierce struggle for learning with 
which the history of earlier days in 
this country abounds, little or noth- 
ing is said of any attemyp® to see 
that the child was adequately fed. 
There is no evidence that the school 
saw a child’s education whole, as 
a process in which his body and his 
social nature, as well as his mind, 

were involved. 

Nowadays, however, schools and 
parents recognize the of 
such a problem. They have mude 
a considerable advance in the field 
of nutrition. The really good school 
—and whether it is an ultra-expen- 
sive school in the city or a public 
school in the remote backwoods 
does not matter—tries to insist that 
every child shall get a hot meal. 

In a school recently opened the 
child is given a 50-cent dinner in 

the middle of the day. The meal 
is planned to meet the highest 
standards. It includes meat, be- 
cause it is considered better for a 
small child to eat meat at noon 
rather than at night; two cooked 
vegetables, which are always fresh, 
and one raw vegetable. Bread and 
butter are served; the bread is va- 
ried every day. Each small child 
gets a glass of milk. A simple but 
substantial dessert completes the 
meal. The meal is cooked and 
served immediately to the whole 
school. There are no steam tables. 
This is a standard, and where in a 

public school the child is required 
(by agreement of the parents) to 
bring a hot lunch, as is sometimes 
the case in the country, an attempt 
is made to keep this meal up to 

standard. * 
A box luncheon may provide al- 





antat 





High School—Study Is 


it doctors advocate a hot soup or 


thermos bottle. Fruit takes the 
place of one vegetable and salad 
may be put between slices of bread. 
But for practical purposes the 
problem is one of quantity and pro- 
portion. It is here that the home 
lunch so often fails to fill the bill. 
The envelope of bread contains too 
little salad and the amount of 
fruit included in a cold lunch is 
often too small. : 
; ess6s 
we take the word of youngsters 
who open lunch-boxes every day, 
the cold lunch often shows a 
lack of imagination on the part of 
the person who puts it up. Prepar- 
ing it in a hurry while breakfast 
is being served, the cook or house- 
wife is too often tempted to seize 
the remnant of a leg of lamb and 
a loaf of white bread and achieve, 
by a few deft gestures of the carv- 
ing knife, something that is sup- 
posed to pass as a midday meal for 
an active, growing, hungry chiid. 
For planning and preparing the 
food does require imagination. 
Mark Twain's biographer tells how 
the little boy prayed every day for 
the gingerbread that a little girl in 
front of him brought in her lunch. 
Haggard but resolute, he persisted 
in this policy of prayer until his 
mother finally wormed the secret 
out of him and made him a whole 
pan of gingerbread. In addition to 
imagination, intelligence is re- 
quired to provide a well-balanced 





most an equal range of foods. With 





milk, which may be carried in a /|.done. 


: Ewing Galloway. 
Combined With Eating. 


}meal in this form, but it cah be 


The head of a New York school 
expresses the opinion that it is part 
of a youngster’s education to learn 
to eat what is set before him. He 
cannot go into French class and 
say ‘I won’t have any irregular 
verbs today.’’ He learns to accept 
them as they come. One thing that 
school training should do, accord- 
ing to this educator, is to teach an 
individual to take life somewhat 
as it comes along. (And this au- 
thority is the head of a progressive 
school.) It is especially important 
that he should not be faddy or fin- 
icky about food.” 

An example of a food whim was 
found in a girl who lived almost 
entirely on a diet of sweet choco- 
late. The girl died when the first 
real demand was made on her phys- 
ical strength. While this is an ex- 
treme case, bad food habits are not 
unusual. The school is better 
equipped to deal with them than 
the home because of the imper 
sonal character of the care it is 
able to give. 

The principal mentioned above 
therefore advocates serving a meal,. 
wherever it is practicable, very 
much as it is served at home, with 
little choice of foods. For small 
children no choice should be al- 
lowed and for older ones the choice, 
if any, should lie only between two 
table d’héte or ‘‘club’’ luncheons, 
in which the meat and vegetables 
have been combined properly. The 





principal believes that a meal should 


NOW THE SCHOOL LUNCH IS DEBATED, 


The Question Involves Not Only Nutrition 
But the Child’s Philosophy of Living 


give the child pleasure, but that it 


z 


fuse food unless there is a reason. 
Twenty minutes is allowed for the 
meat course and five for the des- 
sert. There are no waits for dawd- 
lers. 

ses 
ao ROFESSIONALLY minded 
teachers, who are heart and 


meal. Silent grace is still a part 
of the ritual in some schools. A 
professor of philosophy justifies the 
saying of grace, quite apart from 
the obvious justification, 
on the ground that it heightens the 
value of the event. It makes the 
imagination play around this daily 
occurrence in life, and enriches life 
by doing so. 

The serious-minded educator, 
therefore, looks with a kind of 
horror at the din, confusion and 
disorder that characterize so many 
lunch rooms. Often it is a matter 
out of his control. The numbers 
may Be too large. The room in 
which luncheon is served may need 
a sound-proof ceiling to deaden the 
noise. Whatever the cause, the re- 
sult is found both in private and 
public schools. Both furnish exam- 
ples of confusion, just as both pro- 
vide examples in which dignity, en- 
joyment and the play of imagina- 
tion characterize the common meal. 
The results of continued experience 
and habits usually make themselves 
felt, according to psychologists, 
later on in life. 

Last a girl who had done a 
notable job in working her way 
through a. college in a large city 
made an illuminating remark on 
one result of her efforts. She had 
had to rush to classes, devour hast: 
meals at the drug-store counter ana 
burry off again to work. 

“It did not hurt my health,’’ sh 
said, “so much as it rufned my pat- 
tern of living. I shall never be 
able to live like an educated per- 
son, in a gracious and leisurely 


the man, then the youngster who 
bolts his lunch, acting like the char- 
acter in the old verse, ‘‘In silence 
and in haste,"’ is the father of the 
man who later on will sit at the drug- 
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ards among children in a time o: 
need; Public health officers every- 
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and by virtue of a devalued currency 
and a tariff which helped home 
producers, prepared the country 
for a moderate improvement in 
trade which cheap money greatly 
aided. But it did not strive to cure 
R unemployment by public works or 
shorter hours, as in America. Still 
Britain has weathered the storm, 
though many unemployed are not 
overfed and the Ottawa agreements 
have not greatly improved inter- 
imperial trade. The British politi- 
; -cal system has been placed in no 
; real danger by the economic crisis, 
‘ but the British economic system, 
which must resign’ itself to 
shrunken foreign markets, is un- 
dergoing vast changes. 

The United States could not, like 
Great Britain, change its govern- 
ment or its Congress in order to 
deal with a crisis, though it hap- 
pened that a national election came 
just when the crisis, steadily de- 
veloping through 1931 and 1932, was 
at its worst. But what it could do 
was to grant to its new President 
extraordinary powers to meet the 
emergency, and the lack of supple- 
ness of the Constitution (which 
necessitated a delay of four months 
before the newly chosen President 
could take office) was to some ¢x- 
tent compensated by the speed and 
courage with which he acted when 
he did assume control. 


cen 


eee 


OTH Britain and America 
waited for events to drive them 
into action, the British chang- 

ing governments much more quick- 
ly, the American President acting 
far more boldly and experimentally 
when, after the constitutionally im- 
posed period of inaction, he had his 
opportunity. The policies he adopt- 
ed shocked the staid and conserva- 
tive British Government and bitter- 
ly offended the French, who had 
had their monetary second start 
seven years earlier. But they dem- 
onstrated that American democ- 
racy, if forced to do so, could 
achieve a concentration of authority 
and could resolutely attack the com- 
plex i pr bl of the day. 

France’s crisis resembled Brit- 
ain’s superficially in that a Left 
government in France, like a Labor 
government in Britain, got into a 
financial mess and had to give way 
to a coalition or ‘‘national’’ Cabinet 
whose first duty was to balance 
the budget. But otherwise France’s 
crisis was very different from 
either America’s or Britain's. 
France, of course, 





had economic 
troubles like the rest of the world, 
but they were much less severe than 
those in Britain and America. Her 
unemployment was small, as unem- 
ployment is measured nowadays. 
There was no serious attack on her 
currency, which had already been 
revalued. Her government would 
hardly have dared abandon gold. 
Her banks were mostly sound—save 
a municipal institution in Bayonne, 
where Stavisky’s reckless defiance 
of the law caused a scandal which 


helped to bring the downfall of a 


government. 
ees 


D HE French crisis was economic 
in the sense that investors were 
frightened and taxpayers in- 

censed, but it came when it did be- 
cause variegated groups which dis- 
liked the Radical government or the 
republic itself astutely chose the 
Stavisky dal as an sion to 
march against the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The deeper causes lay in 
the slipshod government of recent 
years, the favoritism and financial 
looseness of the Chamber, the pow- 
erlessness of Cabinets and—perhaps 
one of the principal sources of dis- 
content—the feeling that Germany 
was becoming more powerful and 
having her way about armaments 
while the French Government was 












HAS DEMOCRACY MEASURED UP? 


Courses Adopted by Three Great Democratic 
Nations, and the Methods of the Fascists 


pushed from one concession to an- 
other. Many felt, too, that the re- 
public, based upon extreme indi- 
vidualism, needed rebuilding to in- 
sure greater Cabinet authority and 
greater administrative efficiency. 
The French crisis revealed the 
weakness of French democracy and 
set a test for its recuperative 
powers. 
ese 

HETHER it is primarily a 

question of financial and in- 

dustrial reconstruction, as in 
Britain and America, or of admin- 
istrative reform and national de- 





fense, as in France, parliamentary 
government in all three of the great 
democracies faces the gigantic task 
of adapting old and in some ways 
antiquated political methods to rap- 
idly changing economic circum- 
stances. It must insure quicker ac- 


SINKIANG LOSES ITS ISOLATION: 


Province of Sinkiang, scene 
of recent ai bances involv- 
ing Moslems, Indians, Chinese 


tion, more skillful administration, and British, is a picturesque region 


broader schemes of economic direc- 
tion. 
sees 

When one reviews the perform- 
ances of democracy in Britain, 
France and America—cumbersome 
as they have been at times—and ob- 
serves the record of dictatorial ré- 
gimes in other countries, it seems 
clear that it would be at least slight- 
ly premature to conclude that fas- 
cism, with all the advantages it 
may derive from colored shirts and 
censorship and arbitrary banish- 
ment, has yet proved itself a su- 
perior form of government: 





whose inaccessibility hitherto has 
been its charm, romance and mys- 
tery. It ig variously known as 
Kashgaria, Chinese Tartary or Tur- 
kestan, or Sinkiang—that is, the 
New Dominion—and on all sides it 
is either walled in by immense 
ranges or isolated by vast deserts. 
To the north Sinkiang runs into 
the steppes of Dzungaria, the land 
of roaming Kazaks and Tartars 
with traditions of Tamerlane and 
the great Mongol conquerors. 
The southwestern frontier, how- 
ever, is distinct and clear-cut. Here 
the greatest mountain wall in the 





world, the Mustagh, runs westward 
from the Karakoram Pass. South 
of the mountain wall is British 
India. To the northwest another 
series of ranges divides Sinkiang 
from a part of the new Republic of 
Kazakstan. 

Now Sinkiang, long isolated, is 
no longer remote from civilization. 
Aircraft may land at Kashgar, and 
even hard-driven motor cars have 
struggled in from the north and 
east. And the Mohammedan Tun- 
gans, a disturbing element since 
the wane of Chinese authority, or 
perhaps the spirit engendered by 
the new ‘“‘ethnic’’ republic formed 
by Moscow in 1925, may form a 
brew to ttouble British India. 








“WITH 


PART OF MY EARNINGS 


I'm Buying Myself a Steady Income of 
$200 A MONTH” 





“NO JOB-HUNTING FOR ME when 
I’m 60! I'll get a check for $200 every 
month for the rest of my life!” 









“’LL get an income of $200 a month 
for the rest of my life, as soon as 
I’m 60,” said a young business man the 
other day. ‘“That’s more than ordinary 
savings would give me, and I don’t have 
any investing worries with the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


“Lucky for me that at my age this 
Plan requires comparatively small 
monthly savings, because I’m not mak- 
ing much money right now. Later on, 
with business improving all the time, I 
intend to invest more. It’s the easiest 
way I know to retire on an income.” 


How Business and Professional Men 
Can Retire on an Income 


No one wants to work forever. Very 
few men can. Now, no matter if you 
have only your salary check to live on, 
by following this simple, definite Plan, 
you can arrange to retire at 55, 60, or 65 
on a guaranteed monthly income 
for life! 

If you are willing to lay aside a portion 
of your salary every month, you can ease 
up on the job when you reach retirement 


age, or you can quit work altogether> 


‘You will have money to travel, play golf, 
and do only the things you want to do. 

Your Retirement Income can be any 
amount you wish—$100 a month, $200 a 
month, $300 a month or more. Your in- 
come can begin’ at any age you say, 55, 
60, 65, or even 70. 

You don’t have to worry about how 
long you live, or how fast you dare spend 
your money. Your income will last as 
Jong as you do, even if you live to be 100. 
If you are insurable, your wife can be 
amply provided for in case of your death; 
and you can also arrange so that not 
even permanent disability can stop the 
progress of your investment plan. All 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
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these benefits are guaranteed by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, an 83-year-old company with over 
half a billion dollars of insurance in force. 


You don’t have to be rich 


Of course, you can pay for your income 
in a single sum if you want to. But you 
can also buy it—as most people do—on 
the installment plan, in the same way 
you would buy yourself a house or an 
automobile. 

How much do you have to put in? .. . 
We'll be glad to tell you the exact amount 
of your monthly payments as soon as we 
know your present age, how much in- 
eome you want, and how soon you want 
to retire. 


Send for Free Plan Book 


Write your name and date of birth in the 
coupon below and mail today. You will 
receive without cost or obligation a copy 
of an illustrated booklet that tells all 
about the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


Puonnx Muruat Lire Insurance Co. 
869 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tuz Puoznix 
Muruat Retimement Income Pian. 
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LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY: HIS FIRST PORTRAIT 


The Image Created by Reginald Birch Was Inspired by Photographs 
Of Mrs. Burnett’s Two Sons, Whom the Artist Never Had Seen 


LITTLE while ago, in connnec- 
tion with an article on chil- 
dren’s books, there was print- 
ed in THs New York Times 

Magazine a picture of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, hero of Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s juvenile classic. As it 
happened, that picture was not (as 
it should have been) the original 
Little Lord Fauntleroy—the small 
boy in velvet and lace and long 
curls, who appeared in the pages of 
St. Nicholas Magazine in 1885 
when Mrs. Burnett’s story was first 
published. 

That original Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy it was who so capti- 
vated the imagination of 
fond and foolish mothers 
of the period that for a 
cruel decade his pictured 
image became the glass of 
fashion for other small 
boys. Not even a freckle- 
faced, tow-headed urchin 
was quite safe. He might 
at any time be humiliated 
with fancy clothes or tor- 
tured with curls carefully 
brushed around a broom- 
stick. 

The creator of the image 
(therefore the man _ re- 
sponsible for the outrage 
on Young America) was 
Reggie — otherwise Regi- 
nald Bathhurst — Birch, 
then a regular contributor 
of swank illustrations to 
our most distinguished pe- 
riodical for young readers. 
Birch’s hand drew Lord 
Fauntleroy. Mrs. Burnett’s 
own two little boys, Lionel 
and Vivian, already con- 
demned to velvet and curls by their 
fond authoress mamma, supplied 
the inspiration—at least their pho- 
tographs did, for the artist never 
saw either of them at that stage. 
But the touch of style was the art- 
ist’s own, suggested, perhaps, by 
the costumes worn by the little 
pages who attended Queen Victoria 
at Windsor. 

For, though he has been mainly a 
resident of the United States of 
America since 1860, Birch was born 
jn London and comes of an old fam- 
ily identified with the Channel Is- 
lands. He describes himself, there- 
fore, with entire accuracy, as a sub- 
ject of the Duke of Normandy, the 
title by which the King of England 
(or Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land) and the Emperor of India still 
rules ovér the little bits of sea-girt 
land which are al) that remain of 
the hereditary domain of that Con- 
queror, who, after the Battle of 
Hastings, annexed the crown of 
Harold the Dauntless. 

sees 


S a matter of fact Reggie— 
A everybody calls him Reggie— 
represents so vividly the. an- 
cient type of the flower of the Nor- 
man race that if you put a tinpot 
helmet on his handsome head he 
would fit perfectly into the knightly 
parade of the Bayeux Tapestry. 
When he was himself a small boy, 
Master Birch lived in Jersey with 
his grandfather. That grandfather 
was a retired British Admiral, and 
his portrait now adorns the artist’s 
quarters highly perched in an old 
New York mansion in Fifth Ave- 
nue. Every evening at dinner, when 
the ladies (two adoring aunts) 
withdrew, the Admiral and the lit- 
the boy sat at opposite ends of the 
long table. The Admiral raised his 
glass of port. The little boy raised 
his glass into which the butler had 
poured a few drops of wine, and 
they drank to the Queen who was 
Duchess of Normandy. 

At this time Reggie’s father, Wil- 
lam Alexander Birch, -and his 
mother were in India. The reasdn 
the Admiral’s grandson did not go 
to Eton or Rugby (they say) was 
that he preferred Captain Mayne 
Reid’s heroes to Tom Brown's 
school days. Anyway, in 1860, 
when he was four, he joined his 
father, now established in San 
Francisco. There he grew up some 


more, with the gold fever still rag- 
ing about and the gold dust and 
the nuggets still current cash. The 
Civil War was just getting under 
way in the East. Such figures as 
Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller and Am- 
brose Bierce gave the guinea stamp 
to the place and the era, while the 
Heathen Chinee that was peculiar 
contributed local color. 

In such surroundings Reggie at 
15 began to be a practicing artist 
without going to art school. He 
started with theatrical posters of 
monstrous size, which informed the 





residents about the Golden Gate 





Little Lord Fauntleroy as Reginald Birch 
Drew Him. 


of the presence in town of such 
stars as John McCullough, Law- 
rence Barrett, Barry Sullivan and 
Maggie Moore. These posters were 
prints from huge wood blocks, and 
the blocks were cut by Reggie with 
his own hand. The impulse that 
turned him to an artist’s career 
seems, however, to have been re- 
ceived before he left England. He 
got the notion from John Single- 
ton Copley’s ‘“‘The Battle of Jer- 
sey,” a mighty composition all glo- 
rious with uniforms. 


Later young Birch went abroad 
to study at the Royal Academy in 
Munich, worked in Vienna, Rome 
and Paris, and only in 1881 came 
back to America and settled in New 


naissance of taste arrived, and art, 
architecture, sport and social and 
gourmet refinements, after models 
imported from Europe, began to 


was one of the most prolific ana 
successful illustrators in the coun- 
try. His drawings were seen in the 
Century Magazine, in Scribner’s, 
St. Nicholas, Harpers, Collier’s, Life 
and The Youth’s Companion. He 
became one of the founders of the 
Society of Illustrators, and a nota- 
ble figure in the artistic and lit- 








York. This was just when our re- 
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erary life of the city. 

In Europe again in: the 
Eighteen Nineties, with his 
American success behind 
him, he worked for some 
years in Munich as illus- 
trator for that very amus- 
ing and racily Teutonic 
publication Fliegende 
Blaetter. It is a far cry 
from Fliegende Blaetter to 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
But Birch is versatile; he 
was even a member of one 
of those dueling clubs 
which have recently been 
restored to official favor 
in the Reich. He was no 


“fuchs” or ‘‘freshman,”’ 
either. He qualified as 
“Bursch” by fighting a 


the Hoyle of the sport, 
and decorating his oppo- 
nent’s cheek with a neat 


to wear upon his face for 
the rest of his life. 

During the last thirty 
years Reginald Birch has continued 
to be a distinguished figure in the 
city to which he came first in those 
early Eighteen Eighties which seem 
so mellow in the retrospect—an ex- 
traordinarily handsome, debonair, 
well-turned-out little man, with a 
magnificent crown of iron gray 
hair, an amazingly fine pair of eyes, 
the Norman cut of jib already men- 
tioned, and very properly with it a 
mustache of the sort soldiers used 
to wear in better days for soldiers. 
He is armed with excellent wit and 
he a aralagar whaagae agp reg 
unfailing charm. His drawings 
adorn dozens of books by our best 
authors and continue to appear in 
some of our best read magazines. 





H. I. B. 
Imagine, packing from 4 to 
8 dresses . . . without a 


wrinkle... wholly ju the lid 
of the new Hartmann “Sk: 
robe” and having the body 
of case free for other ap- 
= The “Skyrobe” is the 
ightest, smartest, most prac- 
tical hand-1 for women. 
Three sizes. Various cover- 
ings. From $12.50 and up. 





GREAT BRITAIN the mighty ene 


Visit Britain and enjoy the mighty pageant of history, romance and modern gaiety 
all delightfully combined. On one hand a pageant of abbeys and cathedrals such as 
York, Durham, and Canterbury...a pageant of fashionable events—Ascot, Epsom, 
Doncaster, Wimbledon, Ranalagh, Cowes...a pageant of historic shrines — of 
Shakespeare, Burns, Scott, Milton...a pageant of beauty, in Britain’s unmatched 
countryside. On the other hand, a pageant of gaiety and revelry, night clubs, 
new hotels, theatres, dance bands that syncopate all Europe. @ If the Continent 
beckons, the British Railways offer a choice of 15 Steamship Routes from England, 


.giving access to all parts of Europe—Paris by the favourite “Golden Arrow” serv- 


ice—Berlin by the famous Harwich routes. © To make it easy for yob to choose, 
we have prepared some interesting holiday suggestions for combined trips in Great 





30-DAY TOUR—ALL ‘EXPENSES— $420 


Oban, Caledonian 
Canal, Inverness, Aberdeen, Braemar, Balmoral, Melrose, Durham, York, 


Lincoln, Peterborough, Ely, Cambridge, London, Southampton, New York. 











For free illustrated literature, with maps and full details write Dept. gp, 
T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS Ine. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“‘Hasn’t 
Scratched 
Yet” 


A trick you'll find 
very easy to do... 


This little chick works “magic” with sinks - 


and bathtubs. His. trick is to clean them— 
keep them like new ... without mak- 
ing scratches, as cleansers do! 

And besides, Bon Ami doesn’t leave gritty 
sediment in the bottom of tubs or sinks . . . 


doesn’t collect. in and clog up drain 
doesn’t redden your hands... ands 
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TALK OF A REPUBLIC NOW HUSHED IN IRELAND 
De Valera Says the Goal Remains, put Little or Nothing Is Heard at 


(Continued from Page 4) 





to be settled between us. We rec- 
ognize that we are 
close to Britain. We would be will- 
ing to enter into an agreement by 
which Britain would be safeguard- 
ed from the possible use of our 
country as a basis of attack against 
her by another power. We are pre- 
for example, to pledge pur- 

strength 








is the right of Ireland to declare| and the civil war followed. 

a repubiic at any time she sees fit.|The military wing accepted the 

This right-wing Ireland is the/treaty and threw Mr. de Valera 

Ireland which the world ktows| overboard. If you look back into 

best. It speaks the voice of the|the history of Irish rebellion you 

towns, and with its Irish-Ireland| will find that the same thing has 
ideals it combines an internationalj}happened -before 

outlook. It seems to be numerical- Irish have always been good 

at armed revolution. No man has 

their physical cour- 

oral courage has been 

They have not 

good at the more 





ments is that they would 
have to be voluntarily en- 


poses on us by the threat of 
force. Engagements volun- 
tarily entered into are 
in quite a different cate- 


T-\ROM all of this, the 


for the present the word 
“republic” remains one of 
the missing words. For the 
time being-Mr. de Valera’s 
government is engaged in 
getting the utmost out of 
dominion status. True, the 
foreigner might easily be- 
come confused in these nice 
distinctions. He might 
come to the conclusion that 
as far as the twenty-six 


every day and in every way 
the republic is being raised, 
brick by brick, in a new and impos- 
ing edifice of political and economic 
self-sufficiency. 

As far as the twenty-six counties 
are concerned, a beautiful harmony 
seems to accompany the process. 
Both the Free State government 
and the opposition agree that Ire- 
land is mistress of her own desti- 
nies, that “it is impossible to set 
bounds to the marcli of a nation,” 
&c. If Alice were to quit her dal- 
lying in Wonderland and try a visit 
to Ireland for a change, she would 
find it difficult to discover any 
single point on which the govern- 
ment and the opposition differ—ex- 
cept of course the opposition's view 
that this is by far the worst govern- 
ment that Ireland has ever had. 


the republic. Government spokes- 
men say that 90 per cent of the 
Free State’s population are sep- 


as their goal is the Kingdom of Ire- 
land under his Irish Majesty, 
George V. 
ees 

INGS do not rule today. They 

reign. They are symbols of the 

people’s will. Such incidentals 
as the King’s race and family, these 





The Thin Boy’s Threat. 


De Valera: “I Wants to Make Your Flesh Creep.” 
Britannia: “All Right, Co-On; I'm Waiting.” 











LL roads lead to the Times 
Square police information 
booth; at any rate, business 
there has more than doubled since 
the modernistic structure on the 
traffic island at Forty-third Street 
was opened in May of last year. At 
first one patrolman was sufficient 
to answer all questions; now there 


ing to Captain James J. Sheehy of 





QUERIES FOR THE POLICE BOOTH 


the Eighteenth Precinct, under j. 


booth is to instruct and advise 
strangers and others, it also serves 
as the headquarters for the captain 
or inspector in charge when any- 
thing important is taking place in 
the square. 
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is your 








busy, resuitful after- 


Please be sure to get this package with the picture 
D of Niagara Falls and the N. B: C. Uneeda Seal. 











PLEASE! 





DRINK ALL YOU 
WANT.THISIS SANKAL, _4 

COFFEE .1T WONT Sep 
KEEP YOUAWAKE!| Ba 











Rates as Lew as 


Slightly Higher in Season 
travel 


or 1713 Beltimore Trust 









990 owe nee 9G 


See your agent, with 
1, M. M. Co., 1 Broadway, New York City 
Building, 


Baltimore. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS — BALTIMORE ¢ NORFOLK © HAVRE © HAMBURG 


who has crossed 
American One Cass 
te Europe 


Baltimore Mail passengers are delighted. Here are a few 
comments from their letters. ‘‘What impressed me most 
was the class of people.” “A dations all that could 
be desired.” ‘‘Very steady, an excellent sea boat.” “‘Ser- 
vice could not be better . . . food excellent.” “‘Decks large 
and roomy.” “Ship spotiessly clean.” 
“Staterooms spacious, and private 
bath at the price really remarkable.” 
“I am thoroughly ‘sold’ on One Class 
ships.” ‘The best service for the money 
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Temple walis? 
se wise men of th 


ae of the rut of monotonous 
existence and TER 
YOUR 


ave preseesee the 
fim sacred wisdom of the ages. 
fm The Rosicrucians, 
ene puclent brotherhoods, : 
E YOU to write and : 


= It will point out how you 

gua may receive age-old truths. 
You _can learn to MAKE 
YOUR 








What Did You Say? 
Are you building around yourself 
“A WALL OF SILENCE” 
by neglecting your failing hearing? 
Come in—let us give you a FREE 
demonstration of the very 
latest inventions including 
“*Bone Conduction of Sound’’. 


All types of instruments repaired 
and batteries supplied 
Call or write for Cotolog T 


(mOOeeo er "te 
par may penta vot 
520 FIFTH AVE. at 43rd St. N.Y. C. 








SAFETY PACKAGE 


REX 


Keeps Drains Open. 
AT ALL GROCERS 


HIGH TEST 








THE UNDERGRADUATE OF 1934 


He Is Unlike His Predecessors in Philosophy 
And Is Much Concerned With Today’s Issues 


(Continued from Page 3) 





His uncle, a newspaper man and a 
good one, has for two years been 
unemployed. His older cousin is 
technically practicing medicine, if 
one can practice with no patients 
to practice on and almost no col- 
lections. 

Is it any wonder then that to 
Frederick the most and, indeed, 
the only really living issues are so- 
cial and political ones? So that 
when he thinks about other things— 
music, for instance, of which he 
is very fond—he cannot think even 
of that without being brought back 
to face the economic realities. He 
has made a practice of listening 
to the Philharmonic on Sunday 
afternoons on the radio, and has 
not noticed for nothing that each 
intermission is accdmpanied by an 
appeal for funds. He has come to 
be interested in philosophy, but he 
imagines what would happen to 
Spinoza were he living in Germany 
today. He has fallen (and not cas- 
ually) in love. But even in his 
young observation he has seen 
young marriages strained some 
times to the actual breaking point 
under the pressure of economic 
want. 

Nor is it any wonder that, being 
young and full of intransigeance 
and devotion and enterprise, he 
should look toward ways out for 
himself and for all his generation 
unescapably in the same boat. 

ees 

IKE a good many of his elders, 
Frederick felt last year that 

he was witnessing the rebirth 

of a nation. And the President has 
certainly captured his imagination 
in a way no President has captured 
the intelligent young since Wilson, 
and more amiably than he. But he 
cannot help noticing that though 
we are on our way, no one can say 
that he knows where to or how far. 
And he is naturally much preoccu- 
pied by those doctrines of the Left 




















Mave «Loo a 
HIDDEN TALENT 
Wuling? 


that say definitely whither we are 
headed and have a whole ideology 
to tell him exactly the process of 
our getting there. 

There is much about the formality 
and dogmatism of the Marxians 
that Frederick mistrusts and sees 
around. But they seem to him to 
have a vision definite though dog- 
matic, inspiriting though intoler- 
ant, of a classless society and a 
cooperative commonwealth. He 
listens to travelers returned from 
Russia and is most impressed, not 
with the tales of regimentation or 
hardship or a long low level of pov- 
erty, but by the new Hope in peo 
ple’s faces and the new incentives 
to conduct, the beginning of a new 
version and appearance of human 


take | nature in which there are other in- 





ability. guaran’ 
Also interesting free brochure describing 
entirely new type of pro’ 


study course in all branches of writing 
which is now available at 
small cost and on a deferred 
if you wish. Write for Ap- 
plicants must have the - it of two 
ears’ me I Engl Address U. 8. 

1 of , Dept. Ts8, 29 West 60th 


St., New York ity. 











The New York Times 
Photostat Service 


Supplies to readérs, at nominal 
cost, any news item or record 
from The New York Times or 
any of its subsidiary publica- 
tions. 

A page of The Times, negative 
only (white lettering on black) 
costs $1.10 copy. A fac- 
simile (black lettering on white), 
including the negative, is $2.10. 
Additional positives cost .90 
each. Charges for smaller items 
are pro rata. 

Orders are also accepted for 
commercial drafts and records 
at standard rates. 


The New York Times 


PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 
TIMES SQUARE- - - -NEW YORE 


centives of honor and cooperation, 
more powerful than acquisition and 
profit by a world without luxury or 
despair. 
ess 
has enough sense of humor 
to laugh at some of the Marx- 
ian language and to wonder 
how some of the Marxian dialectic 
will fit the lips or stir the hearts of 
millions of American ‘‘proletarians”’ 
whose ‘‘ideology”’ is that of the tab- 
loids and the movies. He has enough 
historical sense even at his age to 
realize that if there is to be a pro 
foundly New Deal, it will not be a 
carbon copy of the régime in 
Russia or a photostat of the pages 
of Das Kapital. But he has enough 
alertness, too, to recognize the real- 
istic emphasis on economic inter. 
ests and economic circumstances 
that the Marxians stress. You can- 
not frighten him with the bugaboo 
of communism (he enjoyed the joke 
of Dr. Wirt as much as any one; 
had not Professor Tugwell been 
one of his teachers?); on the other 
hand, you cannot win him with the 
sentimental labels of pretty esthetic 
or moral ideals. 
There was a time not so long ago 

















when Frederick’s older brother 
(without a job, by the way, since 


he was graduated from college four 
years ago) was captivated by 
Pater’s eloquent conclusion to ‘‘The 
Renaissance,”” and thought the 
chief end of man was “to burn 
with a hard, gemlike flame, to 
maintain this ecstasy’; this was 
success in life. But Frederick is 
more likely to be reading John Dos 
Passos than Walter Pater. And he 
knows it costs money to furnish the 
fuel for burning with any kind of 
flame. 

The cynicism of some of his in- 
structors, especially of those who 
themselves were members of the 
“lost generation,’’ does not excite, 
amuse or interest him as it did stu- 
dents ten years ago. He has, as 
was remarked before, a sense of 
humor, but he keeps it for laugh- 
ing matters. The present state of 
the world and of the country, in 
which his own future seems with 
a strange, unprecedented intimacy 
involved, does not seem to him to 
belong in that category. 


eee 

SOMETIMES wonder, when I 

see Frederick, whether the is- 

sues that perplexed his grand- 
father at college are utterly dead 
for him. Certainly in thé old sense 
the young man gives very little 
sense of being worried about his 
immortal soul or God or the prob- 
lem of evil. He does not read 
theology on the one hand or, on the 
other, any latter-day village athe- 
ist. He cannot be shocked. He has 
read Frazer's ‘‘Golden Bough’’ and 
knows ‘‘all about’’ primitive relig- 
ion. And he knows about as much 
about the history of Judaism and 
Christianity as any excited and be- 
lated Voltaire is likely to tell him. 
But I think he is still concerned 
with his soul, though, except for a 
persistent curiosity about psychical 
research, he is not much worried 
as to whether it is immortal or not. 
I think he has a concern with re- 
ligion, though he might not be 
aware of it or use the word re- 
ligion concerning it. 

As to his soul, I think he is 
not much concerned with feeling 
his own pulsebeat. But he is much 
exercised about what conception of 
the good’ life may be framed for a 
society created by machinery and 
its economic invokements, where we 
live unescapably together in crowd- 
ed urban areas, where we live to- 
gether more and more psychologi- 
cally and socially as well. He is 
not so much discarding old virtues 
as thinking about a new deal in 
morals. And a free and candid in- 
telligence seems to him the hope, 
perhaps the only one, for solving 
the problems of a world which 
greeds, fanaticisms and excesses 
have brought to its present state. 

As to religion, I seldom have 
heard him talk about it. He goes 
to the chapel once in a while, espe- 
cially if an economist or a historian 
is to be the preacher. He has 
never, so far as I know, had what 
James called the religious experi- 
ence. But if religion be defined as 
a devotion to an ideal, a way of life 
and an order of being, I think Fred- 
erick is having glimmers of a new 
religion that, he is quite willing to 
grant, may use some of the sym- 
bols of the old. It is the religion 
of a society of an ordered< and 
equitable life which he thinks he 
may share with others in the co- 
operative adventure of mankind. 

Frederick seems to me more than 
a nice chap; he seems to be a gen- 
erous and intelligent one, and to be 
a pledge of hope to the country 
that breeds him. 


A CALIFORNIA MUSEUM 

N old mansion at Sonoma, 

Calif., belonging to the Vallejo 

family, is to be restored, fur- 
nished with its original equipment 
and opened as a museum of early 
California life. The Vallejo family 
was prominent in the part of 
the nineteenth century and their 
house is.to be shown with as much 
of the original furniture and acces- 





sories as possible. 





Eihoen you and me.. 


“\'VE FOUND THERE’S 
NOTHING LIKE OLD DUTCH 
FOR CLEANING PORCELAIN 
AND ENAMEL BECAUSE IT ° 
POLISHES AS IT CLEANS.” SF 


; 





“YOU'RE RIGHT, 
AND IT’S JUST AS GOOD FOR 
FLOORS, WOODWORK OR 
PAINTED WALLS—IN FACT, 
FOR ANY SURFACE ON WHICH 
WATER MAY BE USED.” 


: 


_There’s a reason behind these fasts— 
Otp Dutcu is made with pure “seismoTITE” 


“Seismotite” ( pronounced sis-mo-tite) is a matchless cleaning 
and polishing material of volcanic origin. It cleans quicker, 
cleans more things and doesn’t scratch. Seismotite particles 
are very fine. They cover more surface because they are 
flaky and flat-shaped, like this That's why Old.Dutch 
goes further and does more cleaning per a of cost. Avoid 





cleansers containing harsh, chunky grit 


You'll find that Old Dutch polishes as it cleans fine porcelain 
and enamel, and that it's ideal for any surface on which water 
may be used. It’s kind to the hands, doesn’t clog drains, is odor- 
less and removes odors—the only cleanser you need. 


Judge the quality of Old Dutch for yourself. 
Buy o package and test it thoroughly against 
any other cleanser. You'll agree that there is no 
substitute for Old Dutch quality and economy. 
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FROM THE COTILLION TO THE SUPPER DANCE 
A Picture of Society at the Time Mrs. Vanderbilt Presided Over Her Of cou rse G00D DANCING 


Chateau, and the Scene Today, With Great Town Houses Gone 


(Continued from Page 13 ) 


of Marlborough, was all but 
mobbed. 


up to 2,000 lore, 
really big parties in private houses 
given in the country. In town 


They are for the young people. 
Not for these the fancy dishes of 
the old days—the terrapin and the 
rest, even though Madeira has re- 
turned with repeal to give the ter- 
rapin back his flavor. The up-to- 
date bill of fare is fruit cocktail, 
sausages, bacon and eggs, and cof- 
fee. There are also real cocktails. 
In the dark days of prohibition, gin 
used to be consumed out of flasks 
and bottles and even (it is whis- 
pered) drunk in telephone booths, 
but the new way is to use the good 
creature legally provided for the 
cup that*cheers but not inebriates. 
At least the weight of the evidence 
is all in favor of a trend toward 





sobriety and the obsolescence of that 
“passing out’’ which under the dry 


through the supper and mixed up 
with the sausages and the bacon 
and eggs the dancing goes on—just 


ait 
28 H 
fly 
Pee 
eft ee 
it 

bag 


i 
BFERES 


ND yet—and yet—it is these 
very young people who have 
decreed for themselves that at 

their parties a certain form must 





BLANSHARD LABORS FOR REFORM 


(Continued from Page 5) 


period, participants in and observ- 
ers of several changes of adminis- 
tration. What criticism they offer 
is based on experience and knowl- 
edge. Valuable engineering and 
money-saving ideas have come from 
this group. Today every depart- 
ment of the administration is check- 
ing its contracts to ascertain pos- 
sible leaks in city expenditures. 

“‘We’re saving money ‘every- 
_ where,’’ said Mr. Blanshard. ‘‘Sal- 
aries are being cut, staffs are being 
constructively reorganized, weights 
and measures are being checked, 
contracts are being revised. The 
Controller has in several instances 
refused to meet bills on contracts 
that have been carried over from 
the last administration, on the 
ground that they were heavily 
watered.”’ ie 


HE abuses here dealt with were 
mentioned by Mr. 


him, it is the Mayor who is respon- 





minds of thinking people democracy 
was on trial, and that for four 
years the spotlight would be turned 
on him to show what he could do 
to redeem it. His first move was 
the most significant. Irrespective 
of their party affiliations, he ap- 
pointed to important positions mem- 
bers of leading civic organizations, 
men and women who have devoted 
their lives to social and political re- 
form. In every sense of the term 
this is a Fusion government. Each 


sented.’’ 
. This last statement is interesting, 
in view of the fact that Mr. Blan- 





GERMANY FORMS A ‘PIANO FRONT’ 


alleviate the piano depression 








are finding it hard, for all over the 
people have forsaken the 
piano; and the toil of learning it, 
for and 
their ‘‘potted’”’ 


avert peteft dite 
Hat 
ial 
Huntlste 


>| about the church—under the guid- 


crashers who made themselves con- 


MAKES YOU MORE POPULAR 








d 2. Thesti lati i 
article of jewelry was reported lost 
by anybody there was a scurry and soothes tired nerves 
@ panic. It might be a gem of 3. New steps add interest 
purest ray. Now the like report to your dancing 


, as 
our friend the doorman put it, it’s 
just “‘cracked-ice” anyway. 
Notoriously, débutantes who had 
not. got married off by their third 
year used to go in for good works 


ance of the rector, who became the 
shepherd of a flock of willing work- 
ers in guilds and aid societies, in 


that used to be held by just work- 

ing girls and not graduates of ieee Line 
Bryn Mawr or finished products -hour lesson tomor- 
from Spence. If they cannot man- row, while rates are eo in- 
age that, instead of church bazaars pean epg uta 
they go in for cocktail parties for p daily visitors. 
the benefit of worthy causes or act 7 EAST 4rd $T. ; 





















No matter how many S.O.S. drip pans and _ 
: pads you buy at atime, each . them Micro-clean*. You can use S. O. S. 
- oneis thesame—amagicecour- in more than 40 ways in kitchen. 
And S.0.S. is . There is no 


i Pas at seals avery ing Nothi mc 

MIERO-CLEAN itself. drain Y = ay Pee need. 
5 i 1 i ou use 

i i = Onetigie i ©. S. pad often 





Convenient S. 0. S. Sink Tray 


Consists of specially designed, quickly attached 
vacuum cup with and removable’ aluminum 


dish. Holds your S. O.-S. pad Between usings, conve- 
nient to sink. Quickly attached to any in, glass, 
wood or wall surface. Sent freé and id, upon 
receipt of tops from two of your S. O.S. pac with 


r name and address. Send toS.O.S., 6221 
t., Chicago, Ill. ~ 


___ The S. 0. S. Company, 6221 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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healthy, whole- 
some where the four or five 
year old may make a natural transition 
from home to school. Appointments ar- 
ranged. 
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Address Secretary : 88 Central Park 
New York. Tel. SUsq. 








Select a Good Special School 
School Haddonfield, 


h Nd. 
Beiley Hall Katonah, N. Y. 


booklet consult Special Sehest 
Rm. 2365, 120 E. 4ist St.. NW. ¥. C. (CAL 5-7358) 





CONNECTICUT 


ARTOLE COLLESE 


FOUR YEAR DEGREE COURSE 

Coeducational. Teacher Training. Physical Therapy. 
Camp. Girls’ on Campus. Appointment 
Bureau. Catalog. 
(468 CHAPEL EET 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


SUMMER PORTRAIT CLASS 
IN. THE ADIRONDACKS 
ELIZABETHTOWN, NEW YORK 


June 18 to September 19 


Address 200 West Sith Street 
New York City 
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MEMORIES LIVE 


The City, Amid Change, 
Clings to the Past 


(Continued from Page 8 ) 


resident Anglo-Saxons those chil- 
dren of Italian, German, French, 
English and Irish parents who con- 
stitute New Orleans’s first-genera- 
tion Americans of today. 


city of 500,000 is not alto- 
gether urban; within its area, 
exceeded by that of only three 
American centres, are woodlands, 
fields, swamps ‘and rush-grown 
marshes. Board a train for New 
York. Ride for the better part of 
an hour toward your destination. 
You are still in New Orleans, 
though during much of your jour- 


pney you have seen scarcely a hu- 


man habitation. 

But your passing has not gone 
unnoticed in the fastnesses of near- 
by White-tailed deer have 
pricked up their long, pointed ears. 
Squirrels have heard the siren of 
the locomotive as it signaled for 
a level crossing; rabbits have felt 


‘| the ground tremble beneath them. 


On the wide expanse of Lake 
Catherine ducks have been startled 
up, whitening the water with their 
wings 


In the ditch beside the railroad 
two fishermen sit in a sunny skiff 
and cast for the green trout that 
are elsewhere black bass. For the 
water is sweet from Spring fresh- 
ets. Tomorrow, next week, next 
month it will be salt. Creatures 
from the sea will come swimming 
in, and the black bass—what will 
they do? Little does it matter. They 
will be on hand next Spring. And 
next Spring this wilderness of 
water and marsh will be the same. 


HAT is inalterable about this 
city is that set of facts which 
may be grouped under topog- 

raphy and climate. Topography 

may be modified, as indeed it has 
been, by bridges, seawalis, spill- 
ways, pumps; but essentially it is 
changeless, and somehow it is baf- 
fling. Here one knows not which 
is east or which is west, for the 
river that ought to run north and 
south, makes a great bend, and 
avenues bend with it. One never 
goes north or south or east or west. 

One goes uptown or down; one goes 

toward the river or toward the lake. 

Aurora, one may remark, is on the 

west bank of the river. 

In the warm Spring sun leaves 


throughout a Winter that brought 
barely a frost and filled the hotels 
with Winter visitors; they saw the 
poinsettias bloom at Christmas 
time; they waited for the japonicas 
to open; they stayed green through 
Mardi Gras and waited for the 
sweet peas. They were content to 
shower down on Easter morning. 
To those Winter visitors, Autumn 
in the midst of Spring that blos- 
soms while the snow still whitens 
their lawns in Evanston and Utica 
seems to be a defiance of law. But 
live oaks have their ritual and so 
also has New Orleans. A part of 
it is Sazarac and gin fizz; and now 
as the great bridge goes striding 
across the river, as the water is 
drained out of the black soil, as 


Cabildo, and as tall buildings shadow 
some of the old sun patterns, Saza- 
rac and gin fizz return. 

The old doors swing in again. 


to their residence below or above 
Canal Street, greet one another 
with “Santé” or ‘Here’s how.” 
Beer flows at 5 cents a glass; 
cocktails are 15 or 20 cents—the 
best and strongest a quarter; and 
the art of dining, they will tell you 
down in the Vieux Carré, where the 


College Grade | drinking art has never languished, 


has been restored. foam in 
the park of the Dueling Oaks and 
champagne bubbles in Royal Street. 
New Orleans has changed again, 











but she is still New Orleans. 


IN NEW ORLEANS | Sad 


are falling. They cling to live oaks | 4. 


season. 
new mortar goes into the Spanish 


Men line the bars, and, according | Catsios. 
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A page of news devoted to Motor Boating appears - 
today in the Sports Section. - This page will be a regular 
feature of the Sunday edition throughout the boating 


Sport News, like all other news in The New York 
Times is complete, interesting and dependable. Sportsmen 
and sportswomen everywhere rely on The Times coverage 
of sports events. ‘ 7 
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A sprinkle of BAB-O...a wipe...and 
enamel and porcelain sparkle like | 
new! A little BAB-O does a big job / 
... quickly, easily, efficiently, econom- 
ically...because BAB-O is scientifically 
made to actually dissolve dirt and 
| film. Pours easily, and is odorless. 
LISTEN to Little Miss BAB-O's Radio 
Surprise Party, SUNDAYS 1:30 P. M. 
(E. S. T.) WEAF and N. B. C. Network 


NEW BABBIT 
WETMEWET. To 


shields, 


@e Try the 


Silverware, et 


GERTRUDE STEIN 
LOOKS AT LIFE 


She Perceives No Good 
In “Chinese Walls” 


( Continued from Page 9) 


may be bad. What matters is com- 
petition, struggle, interest, activity 
that keeps a people alive and ex- 
cited in accordance with the in- 
stincts which best provide excite- 
ment for the individual people. 
“Building a Chinese wall is al- 
ways bad. Protection, paternalism 
and suppression of natural activity 
and competition lead to dullness 
and stagnation. It is true in pol- 
itics, in literature, in art. Every- 
thing in life needs constant stimu- 
lation. It needs activity, new blood. 
To the young people who, wanting 
to become writers, ask me for ad- 
vice, I always say, ‘Don’t think it 
isn’t possible to be senile at 22.’ It 
is even very difficult to keep from 
becoming senile in youth It is 
hard to keep one’s self open and re- 
ceptive to stimulation. Doing what 
other people tell you and being pro- 
tected from this and from that is 
not so good, is not stimulating. 
You must face life and struggle. 





i they let them in. 


j tions.” 








Satisfaction comes from overcom- 
ing opposition and sometimes from 
enduring things that are not sup- 
posed to be good for one. 

“That is the reason why I do not 
approve of the stringent immigra- 
tion laws in America today. We 
need the stimulation of new blood. 
It is best to favor healthy compe- 
tition. There is no reason why we 
should not select our immigrants 
with greater care, nor why we 
should not bar certain peoples and 


| preserve the color line, for instance. 
i But if we shut down on immigra- 


tion completely we shall become 


istagnant. The French may not like 


the competition of foreigners, but 
They accept the 
the stimulus. 


i more discussion of immigration in 


the United States than there is. 
We have got rid of prohibition re- 
strictions, and it seems to me the 
next thing we should do is to relax 
the severity of immigration réstric- 


STEIN is engaged in writ- 
ing a book on four Amer- 
icans, Washington, Wilbur 

Wright, Grant and Henry James, in 
which many of her ideas about gov- 
er t and American democracy 
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Now On Sale—The New York Times Annual 
Cumulative News Index for 1933 


All the items in‘The New York Times complete 
news reports for the year are indexed for your ready ‘ 
reference in this three thousand page book. Names, 
events, dates are readily found in this standard work 
of reference—more than 240,000 references and cross- 
references. Limited edition, $26 postpaid to any 
address in the United States. 






















will be expounded. She promises 
that the new book will not be diffi- 
cult to read, which seems to mean 
that the style she has chosen is less 
in the manner of ‘‘Capitols Capitols’’ 
and more on the order of the ‘‘Au- 
tobiography.”’ 

It is from writing this book that. 
Miss Stein today derives the excite- 
ment she considers so important. 
Otherwise her life is quiet and un- 
eventful, as, in her opinion, prac- 
tical life should be. She rises late 
in the morning, pays close attention 
to the quality and variety of her 
meals and the good order of her 
surroundings. She works each day 
a little, not too much, and prom- 
enades the poodle, Basket, morning 
and evening. Between times her 
time and that of Miss Toklas is 
taken up with answering innumer- 
able letters and in conversation. 
Miss Stein’s studio is dedicated to 
discussions with her friends, and 
she likes to talk with strangers, too. 

About the future Miss Stein de- 
clines to make predictions. But she 
has confidence in the future both 
of America and France. 2 

“The French are bewildered 
now,”’ she says, referring to the 
Stavisky affair and the crisis of the 
governmental régime. ‘They have 
never before had a political boss, 
and they don’t know what to do 
about it. 

“They are like a person who has 
been living for years in a house he 
thinks he owns and suddenly dis- 


But I don’t think their democracy 
is dead. are going to clean 

















it up and go through with it, the 
way we shall do in America.”’ 
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Do you AIM ... or just 
‘hope to WRITE? 


A great deal depends on your reaction to that question. Naturally, desire to 
write does not necessarily mean ability to write. Yet it is surprising how 
rapidly a man or woman with keen interest in writing will overcome personal 
limitations and handicaps. The first efforts of many of our most successful 
authors are crude and amateurish. Here, in the Newspaper Institute, many 
studénts who are now actually selling their work barely managed to pass the 
Writing Aptitude Test voqulectl| for admission into the course (see coupon below). 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


Mr. Edward G. Foster, Talihina, Okla., is one of 
ar 4 students, who made rapid progress under 
N. I. A. training. He writes: 

“When I reached this town I was a real child of 
the depression. I had no job, and no chance of 
gelling one. 

“I saw your ad, borrowed the money to pay for 
- the course, and finally finished it. " é 
“I now find that I am in the middle of a country 
a@ story writer and has passed unnoticed 
by the press for years. ‘ore finishing your course I had become 
self-supporting as a correspondent for the state papers. 

“I believe that if: those who want to be writers will apply them- 
selves to your course, they will soon know whether their living is 
coming out of the writing market.” 





This and numerous other experiences woman into a great singer. But éf'you 
with ambitious writers have con- really want to wri tf you are 
vinced us that writing is in a class by willing to make areal, intellegent effort 


to learn to write, the odds are heavily 
in favor of your getting somewhere in 
the writing : 


Learn to Write by Writing 


faults . viewpoint 
Pt os sort keep you from — 


itself. All the wanting in the world 
won't make a man of weak physique 
into a football player—or a tone-deaf 





of training that you constructive for battling 
ing turns out more successful ‘and natural aptitudes 

writers than any other experience. News- Ie fact, ‘so stimulating is this association 

Waste ee that student members often to sell 
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One advantage of our New York le We do not mean to that they 

Desk Method is that it starts you skyrocket into the ‘’ money” or be- 

in your own home, on your own time. come prominent Most 

Week by week, you receive actual assign- pings are with of 

ments, just as if you were right at or more, for that 

Ait your wring is tiane to wetto—sterten, erthilen en: trast 

ed and . AD lew York that can easily be out 

nowapaper who have in leisure hours, and often on the im- 

years “breaking in” of the moment. N Insti- 

writers. will point out those be own nent of America, 1776 , N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I really do want to write. But before I spend any time or 
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fe gh as Fy BR 
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on—SIROIL 


THE GUARANTEED RELIEF 





Soon chegeds eoteeies oe embry) 
plied externally to affected area causes 

scales to disappear, the red blotches to fade out 
and the skin to resume its normal texture. 
Siroil backs with a guarantee the claim that if 
it does not relieve within two weeks—and 
you are the sole jad money, will be 
refunded. Write upon this new 
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